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*,* TO OUR READERS. —The “Srxuctator” is now published 
on Friday afternoon, and is on sale at all Messrs. Smith and Son's 
London Bookstalls and all London Newsagents. All country readers 
can now obtain the paper on Saturday morning, and should instruct 
their Bookstall or Newsagent accordingly. 








Norice.— With this week’s number of the “Spectator” is issued, 
gratis, an Eight-Page Supplement, containing the Half-Yearly Indez 
and Title-Page—i.e., from January 2nd to June 26th, 1915, inclusive. 





OF THE WEEK. 


> 


NEWS 


Q* the western side trench warfare continues on the 
familiar lines of attack and counter-attack. On the 
whole, however, we are not, we think, unduly optimistic when 
we say that on the balance the Allies once more have had the 
advantage, not only in the matter of small successes, but still 
more in the matter of human attrition. We and the French 
both lose heavily in men, but the Germans lose more and can 
worse afford it. We ought, however, to add that, according to 
a Berlin wireless telegram, the Crown Prince’s attacks in the 
Argonne have been very successful, and that he has taken a 
large number of prisoners and put several guns out of action. 
Against this, the French declare that the enemy’s gains have 
been of a trivial character. In the British lines it is 
admitted that we have not only repulsed a severe German 
attack in the direction of Pilkem—i.e., to the north of Ypres 
—but have actually gained there a certain amount of ground. 

One of the chief incidents of the fighting this week in the 
west has been the energetic use by the Allies of their aero- 
planes. Thirty-five French aeroplanes on Monday, despite a 
strong wind, flew over and threw bombs on the strategic rail- 
way which serves the famous Calonne trench and the German 
works in the forest of Apremont. They are stated to have 
thrown a hundred and seventy-one bombs on the German 
storehouses, and to have caused several outbreaks of fire. 
The aeroplanes returned safely, though they were vigorously 
shelled. Later in the week another aerial raid was made on 
the railway system between Douai and Lille. 





In the eastern theatre of the war te Austrians do not 
seem to have recovered from the check delivered to them, but 
we learn that on Monday the Germans assumed the offensive 
on the Narew front. It is also stated that great enemy forces 
are advancing in the sector between the rivers Orzec and 
Lidynia (to the north-west of Warsaw), which have caused 
the Russians on this front to retire on their second-line 
positions. Incidentally, a Petrograd communiqué published 
in Thursday's papers states that the army which held the 
Austrians back south of Lublin took close on twenty-three 





thousand prisoners during the week from July 4th to 
July 11th. 


It is impossible to speak with any certainty in regard to the 
Russian situation. We feel, however, it is quite possible that 
the welcome check received by the Germans last week is now 
over, and that we shall in the course of next week see a new 
and determined German advance—a movement which will in 
effect, though not in name, constitute an invasion of Russia. 
If the situation develops in this way there will be no cause 
for alarm. In that case the Germans and Austrians will bare 
undertaken the most formidable operation known to the 
military art—an operation which has been again and agaia 
attempted in the past, but which hitherto has always failed. 
Of course this may turn out to be the exception to the rule, 
but we think it most improbable. What would seriously 
alarm us would be the destruction of the Russian field army, or 
any large section of it. As long, however, as the Grand Duke 
is willing to give ground, drawing the Germans after him— 
always with plenty of manewuvring area behind him—there is 
nothing to worry about, at any rate on our side. While 
this is the game that is being played, it is safe to say that 
the overmastering thought in the mind of the German 
General Staff will be how to avoid a Poltava and a Moscow 
rather than, as it should be, how to annihilate the Russian 
armies. 


The speed of the Italian advance both in the Trentino and 
on the Isonzo has slowed down, as was inevitable when the 
Austrians brought fresh troops into line. In spite, however, 
of the greater volume of Austrian resistance, the Italians have 
been doing distinctly well, and it is by no means improbable 
that very soon after these pages are in our readers’ hands 
they will hear of the fall of Gorizia. Indeed, a communica- 
tion from Budapest published in Thursday’s Morning Post, 
though suggesting that there have been great Italian losses and 
insisting that the recent fighting has been unfavourable to the 
Italians, states that the civil population of Gorizia have been 
advised by the authorities to leave the town without delay. 
From this it would seem that military evacuation is near. 
News as to the Italian operations in the Trentino has not been 
distinct, but there is no reason to suppose that things are 
going anything but satisfactorily in this region. Should it 
come toa case of loggerheads in the Alps as elsewhere, the 
Italians will have the great satisfaction of knowing that their 
trench-lines are all on enemy soil. 


At the Dardanelles the struggle proceeds on the accustomed 
lines, punctuated by occasional telegrams from Athens as to 
minor successes and the gaining of ground in small quantities 
by the Allies. We continue to hold our own, and the Turks 
are showing some signs of being war-weary. That is as much 
as it is safe to say. Meanwhile a curious and, we hold, signifi- 
cant piece of news comes from Constantinople. The Turks 
have begun to entrench furiously close outside the old 
Byzantine Walls—i.e., quite close to the city boundaries 
This does not look as if they thought they were going to have 
the Bulgarians as their allies. ‘The Balkan States still 
continue, in the words of the old hymn, to 

“ Stand and shivor on the bank 
And fear to launch away.” 
That is very natural, if not very wise. Some day somebody 
will make the plunge, and then swear it is “comfortably 
warm,” and the rest will follow. 


The text of the latest German Reply to the United States 
about the ‘ Lusitania’ was printed in the papers of Monday. 
It is an astonishing document, which blows a cloud of ink and 
evades all the direct American questions. Not one of the 
assurances which President Wilson has twice demanded is 
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granted, but there is some “eye-wash” about German satis- 
faction at the concern of the United States for the mainte- 
nance of humane principles—a concern which “ finds a ready 
echo” in Germany. After repeating the casuistry that sub- 
murine warfare was forced on Germany by Britain, and that the 
blame for loss of life belongs to Britain, the Reply goes on to 
make the amazing statement that it was expected that the ‘ Lusi- 
tania’ would stay afloat long enough for the passengers to be 
rescued, but that this expectation was defeated by the presence 
of ammunition on board the ship. Then follows an offer: 
German submarines will be instructed to let American 
passenger ships pass in safety if they are clearly marked and 
their sailing has been notified in advance. Moreover, a certain 
number of neutral ships may fly the American flag and be 
safeguarded under the same conditions. In other words, the 
United States is asked to become an accomplice in German 
submarine warfare. 


The President's answer to the German Note is expected to 
be despatched early next week. In these circumstances 
it is hardly worth while to waste time on an elaborate 
forecast. We will, however, venture to predict one thing. 
President Wilson will not follow the advice of Dogberry to 
the watch. When Dogberry charged the watch to call on 
“all vagrom men” to stand, the watch met him with the 
query: “ How if a’ will not stand?” “ Why, then, take no 
note of him, but let him go, and presently call the rest of the 
watch together, and thank God you are rid of a knave.” 
That is exactly what the President would be doing if he 
were to “take no note” of Germany’s amazing answer, or 
rather want of answer, to his definite and specific request for 
assurances that Germany will act in future on lines exactly 
opposite to those followed by her in the past in submarine 
warfare. 


The President in the ‘Lusitania’ despatch called on 
Germany “to stand.” Germany has refused to stand. He will 
not, unless we strangely misread him, presently call Congress 
together and “thank God he is rid of a knave.” Rather he 
will once more tell Germany in plain terms that in the conflict 
between internationa] law and the submarine, the submarine 
must give way. He will also, we venture to predict, tell the 
German Government that he is not going to give them any 
more warnings or ask for any more verbal assurances. If the 
course laid down by him is not adopted, he will take action. 
This forecast of ours is not based upon private information of 
any sort. It is due merely to a study of the facts, and to the 
belief, or rather the certainty, that the President was sincere 
when he wrote the ‘ Lusitania’ Note, and understood the con- 
sequences which must flow from it if it were treated as the 
Germans have treated it. The ‘ Lusitania’ Note was not a 
“runaway ring,” but meant what it said. In assuming this we 
surely cannot be doing any wrong to the President or to the 
American people. 


German South-West Africa bas been conquered by General 
Botha. The surrender was unconditional, but General Botha 
has treated his enemy in the field handsomely. After the 
eapture of the capital, Windhoek, on May 12th the German 
hopes were virtually extinguished. Nevertheless, General 
Botha had still many difficulties to overcome—difficult 
eountry, lack of water, and so on—but he surmounted them 
all with his usual resourcefulness and determination. The 
campaign has been brilliantly managed, and perhaps nothing 
in the war has touched the imagination of people at home 
more than the spectacle of their former brave and honourable 
enemy in the Boer War leading the troops of the self- 
governing Union in order to bring a great tract of country 
into the area which enjoys free institutions. 


It has been officially announced at Petrograd that the sub- 
marine which sank a German bzettleship on July 2nd in the 
Baltic was British. This is the first official admission that 
British submarines have been operating in the Baltic. On 
Thureday week at dawn the Italian cruiser ‘Amalfi’ was 
sunk by an Austrian submarine in the Upper Adriatic. The 
captain of the ‘ Amalfi,’ when giving the order to the crew 
to leave the ship, shouted, “ Long live the King! Long live 
Italy!” The discipline was excellent. The captain, the last 


1908, and her officers and crew amounted to nearly seven 
hundred. 


The German cruiser ‘ Kénigsberg,’ which had taken refuge 
in the East African river Rufigi, has been destroyed, Being 
high up the river, she was secure from attack except by 
shallow-draught ships. The monitors ‘Severn’ and ‘ Mersey’ 
were accordingly sent out, and entered the river on J uly 4th, 
The ‘ Kénigsberg’ at once opened fire. The ‘Mersey’ was 
hit twice, four men being killed and four wounded. The 
‘Konigsberg’ could not be seen, as she was hidden by the 
jungle. Aeroplanes which “spotted” the fall of the shells, 
however, reported that, after six hours’ bombardment, she was 
on fire. Other British ships engaged small guns on the banks 
of the river. On July 11th the ‘ Kinigsberg’ was bombarded 
again and was reduced to a total wreck. 











In the Commons on Monday Sir Henry Dalziel raised the 
question of allowing cotton to enter Germany. We let our 
enemy receive from overseas the most essential material for 
producing high explosives. The imports of cotton into 
Holland, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark had leaped up in 
such an extraordinary way that it was plain that Germany 
was being adequately supplied. Cotton should be declared 
contraband. Lord Robert Cecil admitted the profound 
importance of the subject, but pointed out that it raised 
very difficult international questions. The Government had 
to respect the legitimate rights of neutrals. They had adopted 
a plan which they believed was effective, if not absolutely 
perfect. If they were wrong, they were ready to adopt any 
further plan subject to the limitations of international law. 
After all, we were fighting for international law, and must of 
course respect it. Under the present plan cotton for Holland 
was consigned to the Netherlands Overseas Trust, which 
guaranteed that it should not go to Germany. If cotton were 
declared contraband to-morrow, the problem of American 
consignments to neutral countries would have to be faced. 
To buy out the whole of the American cotton crop would be 
a very serious financial undertaking. 





In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Runciman made 
a statement as to the Government’s scheme for insurance 
against aircraft and bombardment risks. A Committee 
appointed on June 21st to look into the matter formulated a 
scheme, which the Government are prepared to adopt. They 
propose that the fire insurance companies should act as agents 
for the Government in the issuing of policies and the collec- 
tion of premiums, and in the initial proceedings in connexion 
with loss assessments. The Committee also reported that it 
would be necessary to establish a special State Insurance Office 
to supplement the work of the fire offices acting as agents for 
the Government. The scheme would deal only with loss 
caused directly or indirectly by aircraft or by bombardment, 
and would, as it were, strike out the common form of clause 
in fire policies, which declares that “This policy does not 
cover loss or damage occasioned by or happening through 
invasion, foreign enemy, riot, civil commotion, or military or 
usurped power.” 


Rent may be insured as well as specific loss or damage to 
property. Insurance against bombardment is optional. The 
rates to be charged will be the same for all districts, and will 
be as follows. Building and rent for private dwellings, 2s. 
per cent. against aircraft; with an extra 1s. per cent. against 
bombardment; all other buildings and their rent 3s. per cent. 
and 4s. 6d. per cent. respectively. The contents of buildings will 
be at various rates, merchandise at docks and public wharves, 
&c.,to be as much as 7s. 6d. per cent. against aircraft only, and 
10s. per cent. against aircraft and bombardment. It is hoped 
that it will be possible to start the scheme at the beginning 
of next week. 


The principle of the scheme seems reasonable, but we are 
not enough of experts to say whether the rates are or are not 
too high. We note, however, a curious omission, which, if 
not merely due to condensed reporting, should be remedied. 
Apparently nothing was said by Mr. Runciman as to the 
damage done by our own anti-aircraft shells. Yet in the case 
of an aircraft raid it is very possible that buildings will be set 
on fire by shells from our own guns. The insurance 
must, of course, include all damage. We can hardly doubt 





to jump free, slipped down the side of the ship as she was 
sinking. Nearly all were saved. The ‘ Amalfi’ was built in 





that this is the Government’s intention. 
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On Tuesday the Chancellor of the Exchequer made the 
welcome announcement that tke total amount of money sub- 
scribed to the new War Loan was £585,000,000. Five 
hundred and fifty thousand persons subscribed through the 
Bank of England for £570,000,000, and another five hundred 
and forty-seven thousand persons applied through the Post 
Office for a total sum of £15,000,000. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was unable to give any figures in regard to the 
number of vouchers sold, but as he referred to the general 
result of the Loan being a huge total of nearly £600,000,000, 
we presume that he expects to get another ten or twelve 
millions by means of vouchers. As Mr. McKenna pointed 
out, the sum secured is far beyond any amount ever subscribed 
in the world’s history, and has only been obtained through 
the patriotic response of the whole people. “I cannot,” he 
added, “speak without emotion of the efforts which have been 
made by every class of the community to scrape together all 
the resources upon which they could lay their hands in order 
to subscribe to the Loan.” 


We agree with Mr. McKenna that what makes the marvel 
so great is that only what he described as “available 
resources” could be tapped. The markets have been prac- 
tically closed for the sale of all securities, and therefore 
thousands of people who would have been willing to sell out 
other stocks and subscribe to the Loan were unable to do so, 
Only balances at the banks and prospective savings could be 
used to fill the national coffers. The money subscribed is 
really new money, and not merely a change of investment. 
We are glad to note that Mr. McKenna gave a well-deserved 
meed of praise to the Press, which had given its unanimous 
assistance. He thanked it for the efforts it had made to 
secure the success of the Loan. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer also expressed his great appreciation of the way 
in which the work bad been done by the Bank of England. 
The labour entailed had been gigantic. “This,” he ended, 
“has been an exhibition, a necessary exhibition, of the un- 
rivalled resources of the British Empire. They have been 
thrown into the scale in this war, and it is a declaration to 
our allies and to our enemies alike that this United Kingdom 
will prove faithful to its trust in the cause of the Allies.” 


All that Mr. McKenna said in praise of the national effort 
is well deserved, but he too deserves our warmest thanks and 
congratulations. He has managed a very difficult business 
with great skill and great judgment. He took over the work 
of the Treasury only some six or seven weeks ago, and was at 
once plunged into the details of the new Loan. Yet so well 
and truly were the foundations of his work laid that no hitch 
seems to have taken place. There were no changes and 
alterations at the last moment. All went smoothly and well. 
Mr. McKenna now stands high in the good opinion of his 
countrymen. What are we to say of the foolish people who 
during the last six months could not find anything too bad 
to say about him because he would not indulge in a panic 
over enemy aliens ? 


The magnificent success of the War Loan affords tri- 
umphant proof of the strength and solidarity of our financial 
position. This success, however, must not blind us to the 
tremendous financial strain of the war, or make us think that 
we can lightly waste our money and refrain from any anxious 
thoughts as to the future. Weare certain to want to raise 
yet more money, and that before another year is out, and we 
can only do this if we make the success of this week the first 
step on the road to national thrift. Instead of toasting the 
success of the Loan in champagne, we must cut off every un- 
necessary luxury in order to save for the next appeal by the 
Government. Further, we must never forget the fatal facility 
of borrowing. Borrowing means paying interest, but paying 
interest out of borrowed money is the royal road to national as 
to private ruin. Therefore we must at once begin to prepare 
for new taxation sufficient to meet the interest on the new 
Loan. We have now borrowed over a thousand millions. 
This means some £45,000,000 a year in interest. Besides 
the increases already made, we must devise new taxes and get 
money when and where we can. Our first resource must be a 
universal Income Tax. In addition to this, as we have pointed 
out elsewhere, we want to see taxes on such things as amuse- 
ments and advertisements. The Post Office must be so handled 
as to become once more a strong source of revenue. 








At the Guildhall on Friday week Lord Kitchener appealed 
for more recruits, and his speech was additionally important 
because it explained the application of the National Register 
to the military situation. Varying Napoleon's phrase, 
“ Money, money, money,” Lord Kitchener said that the three 
essentials to victory were “men, material, and money.” As 
for the men, there had been a “ satisfactory and constant flow” 
of recruits from the beginning of the war till lately. The 
recent falling off in numbers had been due, he believed, to 
temporary causes. He had been unwilling to ask men to 
enlist for whom there was as yet no equipment, but there was 
no longer an excess of men over equipment. He therefore 
made a fresh and urgent appeal to the manhood of the 
nation. 


Lord Kitchener then went on to speak of the Register :— 


“'The Government have asked Parliament to pass a Registration 
Bill, with the object of ascertaining how many men and women 
there are in the country, between the ages of fifteen and sixty-five, 
eligible for the Naticnal Service, whether in the Navy or Army, 
or for the manufacture of munitions, or to fulfil other necessary 
services. When this registration is completed we shall anyhow 
be able to note the men between the ages of nineteen and forty 
not required for munition or other necessary industrial work, and 


therefore available, if physically fit, for the fighting line. Steps 
will be taken to approach, with a view to enlistment, all possible 
candidates for the Army—unmarried men to be preferred before 


married men, as far as may be.” 

We may add that the declarations of Sir Edward Carson and 
Lord Derby that if Lord Kitchener’s appeal failed compulsion 
must be used were greatly cheered; and that Mr. Churchill 
defended the late Government, making the curious assertion 
that nothing that might have been done last autumn could 
have materially altered the existing military situation. 


The conduct of the miners in South-West Wales has brought 
about a serious situation. At a conference of the delegates of 
the South Wales Miners’ Lodges at Cardiff on Monday Mr. 
Runciman’s proposed settlement of the dispute between the 
miners and the coalowners over the new wage agreement was 
rejected. The following defiant resolution was carried : ‘“ That 
we do not accept anything less than our original proposals, 
and that we stop the collieries on Thursday next until these 
demands are conceded.” The vote on Mr. Runciman’s proposal 
yielded 1,037 votes in favour and 1,894 against. The miners’ 
resolution hopelessly flouted their own leaders, who had 
recommended the continuance of work during further 
negotiations. 


The next step came very properly from the Government. 
In the Commons on Tuesday Mr. Runciman announced that 
the Government had decided to apply by Proclamation the 
provisions of Part I. of the Munitions Act. Under these 
provisions it is an offence to take part in a strike or lock-out 
unless the dispute has been reported to the Board of Trade 
and the Board of Trade has not within twenty-one days 
referred it for settlement to the machinery set up by the 
Act. The Labour leaders in the House promised to make the 
intentions of the Government known without delay to the 
South Wales miners. But this did not prevent the miners 
from ceasing work. On Thursday morning some hundred 
and fifty thousand men refused to go down the pits, and the 
strike spread greatly during the day. It was, however, 
hoped that the strike would, after all, be brief. The 
leaders were earnestly urging the men to return on day-to- 
day contracts, and Mr. Runciman was invited again to 
intervene. 


Next Saturday we shall publish the first of a series of 
articles by Lord Cromer under the general heading of 
“Germania Contra Mundum.” In these articles Lord Cromer 
deals with the objects for which the Allies are fighting, with 
the internal condition of Germany, moral and political, and 
with the essential problems raised for us and for the European 
world by the present war. Lord Cromer’s wise and compre- 
hensive view of the situation as a whole needs no panegyric 
or advertisement from us. We have done enough in letting 
our readers, and the public in general, know when the 
publication of the articles will begin They will not be 
disappointed. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Aug. Sth. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


CATCHING THE TRAIN. 


types ween have many exasperating habits, but 
perhaps the most exasperating of all is that of 
running a train so fine that they only just catch it. What 
the normal healthy, unnervous Englishman likes to do is 
to arrive at the railway station one minute before the 
train starts, walk up the platform a little agitated inside 
but outwardly very calm and ostentatiously slow in move- 
ment, saying to any one he meets that there is not the 
slightest need to be in a hurry, as there are still twenty-five 
seconds before she is due to start. ‘ Besides, all the 
earriage doors are still open and it must take another 
minute to shut them.” That is the scene at the station 
end. At the other end the normal Englishman has 
deliberately dallied with his breakfast and his last bits of 
packing. Goaded on by the imploring behests of the 
anxious members of his family if he is the head of it, or 
the stern rebukes of his elders if he is a cadet, the 
reminders of the chauffeur that part of the road is up and 
therefore they cannot go fast, and the final discovery 
that. the hall clock is three minutes slow, he starts 
with everybody, watch in hand, declaring that it will 
be little short of a miracle if he does just do it. 
In spite of that, he generally does do it, having, how- 
ever, caused the maximum of worry and agitation 
to everybody, and indeed having made most of the 
“assistants” declare that he thoroughly deserves to lose 
his train for being first so casual and then so mulish. 
Such incidents, which are happening all over the 
country day by day and almost hour by hour, are a 
parable of the nation’s present situation. At the 
moment we are in the period of agitation when everybody 
is wondering whether the train will be caught. There is 
just time to do it, but some small accident or delay on the 
road may quite possibly bring about a catastrophe, so 
warrow a margin of safety has been left. Belonging 
as we do to those who like to run no risks, but to look 
ahead and to have ten minutes to spare at the station 
before the train starts, we confess to finding the existing 
position exasperating and humiliating beyond words. 
Nevertheless, we are bound to confess that it is now fairly 
well apparent that, in spite of the folly of a late start, a 
slow clock, and impediments upon the road, we are as a 
nation going to catch the train, although, in a sense, we so 
thoroughly deserve to miss it. 

We venture to say that what is going to happen is some- 
thing of this kind. In spite of the splendid generalship of 
the Russian leaders, in spite of the wonderful courage and 
tenacity of the Russian soldier, in spite of the fact that 
ultimate victory is secure for the Russians, in spite, 
further, of the favourable turn of the eastern cam- 
ptign during the last fortnight, it is probable that in the 
course of the next few days we shall see the Germans once 
more advancing and the Russians giving ground again on 
a big scale. But even if this happens, and the Germans 
embark upon what will in effect be an invasion of Russia, 
wo may be perfectly certain that they and the Austrians 
will not be able to disengage themselves, even partially, 
from their great Russian adventure for a month or six 
weeks at the very least. The notion of their being able to 
rush back at once any considerable number of troops from 
the eastern frontier to the western is absurd. The thing 
eannot be done unless the Germans are content to throw 
away practically all the fruits of their recent successes. 
Indeed, in one sense the more successful they are in 
their invasion the more certain it is that they will 
want more, not fewer, troops on the eastern frontier. 
It looks very well on paper to say that they will 
reach a certain point, dig themselves in, and then 
hold a great line of entrenchments with a very small 
number of men, and so set free half of their two-million 
army for work elsewhere. We do not say that this is an 
absolutely impossible feat, but it is one which certainly 
cannot be accomplished with celerity. If these are the 
tactics to be adopted by the Germans, they will have to 
choose their new positions with the greatest care, so that 
they will not be in danger of being either outflanked 
or of having their line pierced at weak points. Further, 
they will have to do a good deal more than dig trenches. 
They will have to make a line of field fortresses, and 
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rearrange the railway system behind them so as to 
enable reinforcements to be brought rapidly to weak 
parts of their huge line. So serious, indeed, will be this 
operation that in all probability it will seem less risky to 
the Prussian General Staff to try to destroy the Russian 
field armies, and to make that destruction so complete that 
Russia would be hors de combat for six months. That, 
as a matter of fact, is a dream, not a possibility. The 
Russian Generalissimo knows that it is vital to Russia not 
to run the risk of such destruction, and he is therefore 
any if necessary, to give ground till he reaches 
oscow. Rather than play the German game by giving 
battle at some place where the Germans would fight at an 
advantage he would wander half round Russia in Europe, 

Let us assume, however, that things go very much 
better for the Germans than we personally believe they will 
go. Even then, we say without fear of contradiction 
that the Germans will not be able to bring back large 
numbers of men, and still less a very large number of guns, 
and engage in a colossal effort to break the line in the 
West under six weeks from now. They may undertake large 
military operations of an exploratory character. They may 
make attacks of great local violence which to the outsider 
will look like the real thing, but they will not be able to 
go “bald-headed” for the French and ourselves and tlie 
Belgians before the middle, or rather the end, of August— 
before, shall we say? the anniversary of the taking of 
Namur. But translated into the language of our metaphor, 
this means that we shall catch the train with twenty 
seconds to spare. It is an open secret that within the past 
fortnight the situation, as far as regards shell, has very 
much improved. There is, of course, still an enormous 
amount of leeway to be made up, and we still need the 
maximum of concentration upon the manufacture not only 
of projectiles but of other necessaries of war, in order to 
prevent a hideous catastrophe. That, however, is now 
perfectly well understood by everybody concerned, and every 
one, we believe, is now doing his, and we may say with pride 
her, best to give us the maximum of output. Not only 
are the new efforts bearing fruit in the provision of plant, 
and even in the provision of shell, but the contracts 
which were made last autumn, and proved two or three 
months out as regards delivery, are now beginning to 
provide so many trickles that in the aggregate a consider- 
able flow is secured. Every week, also, the rate of progress 
is augmented. If nothing untoward happens to Siectpate 
or destroy the national energies now concentrated on 
munitions—and there is no reason to suppose that such 
dissipation or destruction will happen—the situation in 
another three weeks should be very much improved, and 
in another six weeks, when, in our opinion, the vital need 
will have arisen, should be enormously better. We do not 
mean to say that even then we shall have all we want. We 
shall, however, have caught the train. It will bea very near 
run thing, but the national luck, plus our power of hustling 
at the end, will have prevailed once more to support 
a thoroughly bad habit. Even if by the latter part of 
August we are not in a position to lavish shell upon our 
enemies in the lordly way in which the French lavish it, we 
shall have quite enough for all practical purposes. From 
that time onwards the position will steadily improve, and 
we should not be surprised, provided our rulers and people 
do not have another fit of somnolence, to find that by the 
end of the year we are being told by our professional pessi- 
mists that we have thoroughly overdone it, that we have 
got more shell in stock than we can ever use, and that we 
have made a colossal mistake in not having turned our 
attention to the“‘lesser hand grenades Mark DM 1,000,000,” 
instead of bothering about such antiquated things as 
artillery projectiles. 

Our readers must not suppose from what we have written 
that, if by any chance a great German“ push” should after 
all be managed before the end of August, say in a fortnight 
rather than six weeks, we should practically be with- 
out resources. That is a pure delusion. We should 
certainly not be ina comfortable position if this were to 
happen, but even at the worst we have now got quite 
enough of the essential munitions of war held in reserve to 
prevent a catastrophe of the kind which has been in the 
public mind during the last month. It is possible that if 
six weeks ago the Germans had been in a situation, which 
of course they were not, to press us very hard, we should 
have missed the train. We have now, however, reached that 
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int on the road where the experienced train-catcher knows 
that he can feel fairly confident. We are going to catch the 
train, though we thoroughly deserve to lose it. 





THE SURRENDER OF GERMAN SOUTH-WEST 
AFRICA. 


HE surrender of their oldest, and in many ways their 
T most prized, colony is a nasty leek for the German 
people to swallow. They have been kept in ignorance of 
the progress of the campaign, and it cannot be much 
consolation now to be informed officially that the generous 
treatment of the German troops by General Botha proves 
how bravely those troops must have fought. The sur- 
render was unconditional, and General Botha behaved 
with characteristic consideration in allowing even the 
German privates to retain their side-arms and rifles. The 
truth is that German “South-West,” as the colony was 
popularly called in Germany, was regarded as a very 
important strategic offset against British South Africa. 
The preparations long made there for rendering South 
Africa untenable by the British were expressed in 
a symbol, as it were, by the enormous wireless station 
at the capital, Windhoek. This station, by way of 
the intervening German station in Togoland, was able to 
communicate regularly with Berlin. Nor did the German 
Government regard “ South-West” as of purely military 
value; they knew that they could not afford to keep a 
great army there, and they hoped to make military 
deficiencies good by elaborate intrigue. The German 
Emperor's telegram to President Kruger after the Jameson 
Raid, and the invitation of the Boer Generals to Berlin 
after the Boer War, were only the more visible and easily 
defensible acts of a regular campaign of intrigue against 
British power in South Africa. The German Government 
had no doubt that they had laid their plans well enough 
to procure a Dutch rebellion in the Union whenever the 
great day should arrive for them to make war in Europe. 
The story of how this peril was overcome, and how the 
tables were turned completely against Germany, is one 
creditable from beginning to end to General Botha as a 
man of extraordinary nerve, quickness of penetration, bold- 
ness, wisdom, and fidelity. The war will not produce any 
more romantic episode than the conquest of South-West 
Africa by Dutch leaders who had been courted by Germany, 
only to discover what the German spirit and method 
meant, and to determine that nothing of the kind should 
be allowed to have a permanent footing in South Africa. 
General Botha, like the true soldier he is, recognized at 
once that the best defensive—the only complete defen- 
sive—is the offensive, and that the German pressure 
must be removed from the borders of the Union if it 
was not to be a source of perennial trouble and anxiety. 
He therefore agreed absolutely with the British Government 
that acampaign against German South-West Africa should 
be undertaken. On September 18th Liideritzbucht was 
occupied by the Union troops, advanced posts were pushed 
into the interior, and Walfish Bay was taken back from the 
Germans. Then the campaign was broken off owing to 
the Maritz-Kemp-De Wet rebellion. Neither the signifi- 
cance of that rebellion, nor a good deal of other opposition 
by timid and wavering persons who were by no means 
rebels, deterred General Botha from his resolution to go 
full steam ahead with the campaign at the first possible 
moment. In February he was ready to act again. He 
had collected an army which greatly outnumbered the 
enemy ; but the Germans, of course, held the railways, and 
could concentrate troops at various points much quicker 
than he could hope to do. The Union troops advanced in 
three columns: a northern force (of which General Botha 
himself took command in March), a contral force under 
Sir Duncan Mackenzie, whose dashing movements in 
Natal are still a vivid memory of the Boer War, and a 
southern force under General Smuts, whose legal learning 
—he took a “double first” at Cambridge—seems to be 
not greater than his natural abilities in the field. All the 
columns marched through extremely difficult and arid 
country, and the problem of supplies was particularly hard 
to deal with. The Germans, it will be remembered, 
poisoned the few wells with arsenic—an atrocious outrage 
against all the customs of war of which even half-civilized 
people are generally not guilty. The Germans asserted 
that they had placed notices at the poisoned wells, but 








these were not found by General Botha’s men. General 
Botha occupied Windhoek on May 12th, and found the 
great wireless station uninjured. There were about 
three thousand German civilians in the town. The 
German troops had retreated along the railway to 
Otavi. The campaign now became nothing but a 
pursuit. The rapid swoops of the Union forces were 
extraordinary. As we have learned from the Times, the 
Free State Brigade marched on one occasion forty-five 
miles in sixteen hours. The Germans were evidently 
bewildered and outmanceuvred. Having reached the end 
of the railway, their supplies gave out, and the Governor, 
Dr. Seitz, surrendered the whole colony in answer to 
General Botha’s ultimatum. Thus came to a speedy end 
the entire fabric of German dreams and intrigues. The 
traitor Maritz, who had promised the Germans the support 
of ten thousand Dutchmen, had brought them not many 
more than a thousand. The South African Union, instead 
of exploding from within, had shown itself acutely alive 
to the German menace, and had “found itself” in its 
trials. It had emerged strong, sane, and united. The 
Union troops who dashed through waterless tracts, which 
had not seen rain for years, and fell on their enemy at 
the end of fearfully trying forced marches, were inspired 
by the knowledge of what German success would mean for 
their own country. They performed miracles. They 
traversed tracts of country which had been left undefended 
for the simple reason that the German military experts 
considered them uncrossable. 

German South-West Africa was the largest but one of 
the German colonies. It contains three hundred and 
twenty thousand square miles. There are fifteen thousand 
European inhabitants, of whom by far the greater number 
are Germans. The natives number about eighty thousand. 
The Hereros were enormously reduced by the cruel war of 
extermination waged against them by the Germans. The 
infamous decree of General von Trotha warning the 
Hereros that they must leave the country, and that all who 
did not do so would be shot—even women and children, it 
was announced, would be fired on if they did not go— 
will always have an ugly place in history. Although large 
districts of the colony are barren, the north and the 
interior have a fair supply of water. There is probably 
much gold, copper, and lead, and the working of the 
diamond-fields brought in very nearly a million pounds in 
1912. Cotton, tobacco, and vines have also been grown, 
and a silk industry has been established. The story of 
German South-West Africa affords ample proof that the 
Germans have not the genius for colonization. Even 
when they sit in the sun they do not know how to profit 
by it. They never balanced their Budget in “ South- 
West,” not because the country was without natural 
wealth, but because they had no aptitude for the arts of 
individual pioneering, did not encourage the elastic 
expansion which takes place in countries where men are 
conscious of being free to follow their own ideals, and 
spent fartoo much on military measures. The latter were 
mostly unnecessary for defence. Nobody dreamed of 
seizing South-West Africa. They were directed against 
British South Africa. One is tempted to picture the 
future of the whole of South Africa now that Walfish 
Bay is no longer an isolated British possession in hostile 
territory. Walfish Bay will be developed in security. It 
has for years been blighted by its position. Railways will 
run right through the larger Union, and ultimately 
passengers from London to Cape Town will land at Walfish 
Bay and reach Pretoria and Cape Town by train. 

But we must not look ahead too confidently. A warning 
is most necessary. We speak easily of the “ conquest ” of 
South-West Africa, but we should remember that it cannot 
really be regarded as conquered till we have won the war. 
At present German South-West Africa is only a counter in 
a great game. If the game goes against us, we shall have 
to hand all the counters which were temporarily in our 
possession back to Germany. The war will be won or lost 
at the centre, not at the fringes of the struggle. If after 
all Germany were to win, the plight of the Union of South 
Africa would be fearful to contemplate. Every kind of 
spite and venom would be visited on British and Dutch 
alike by Germany. We owe it to South Africa, therefore, 
that we should make every effort imaginable at the centre. 
South Africa has done nobly. We should behave ignobly 
if we allowed her to suffer for her great achievement. 
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REGISTRATION AND RECRUITING. ment for throwing recruiting open to men hebelsins conn 


ORD LANSDOWNE in the House of Lords on 
Tuesday afternoon made the clearest and most 
sensible speech that has yet been delivered on the subject 
of compulsion. Though moderate and unprovocative, he 
was also perfectly firm, and did not attempt to conceal 
the serious character of the situation. The voluntary 
system of obtaining the men which we must have or perish 
as a nation is on its trial. If we get the men we need 
voluntarily, we shall not have recourse to — 
in spite of the fact that if we get them under the 
voluntary system there will be a great deal of unfairness, 
of flogging the willing horse and letting the “slacking” 
horse off. Though the opponents of the Bill — 
do not recognize the fact, the establishment of a National 
Register will greatly assist the voluntary system to produce 
the men required. Instead of it being inimical to recruiting, 
it gives recruiting a chance such as it has never had before. 
If it is properly used—and it surely will be the business of 
the advocates of the voluntary system to see that it is so 
used—the Register should provide that system of scientific 
as opposed to haphazard recruiting which we have advo- 
cated from the very beginning of the war. We shall, as it 
were, put apart and isolate all the men of military age who 
are not doing their duty, either by working at the manu- 
facture of munitions of war or at some other “ necessary ” 
work, such as on railways or steamers or in the direct 
administration of the country. When these men are 
struck off the roll as men who cannot be spared for the 
fighting line, when the men who are medically unfit and 
the men who are below the military age and above it 
are also eliminated, we shall be able to find exactly the 
number of men who are available to join the colours. 
Upon these men we can then concentrate the efforts of our 
recruiting agencies. We can point out ina way in which it 
bas never been pointed out to them before, not only that it 
is their duty to serve their country in arms, but that they 
have no excuse for not doing so. The Government, they 
will be told, have already considered where they are most 
wanted, and have decided that their place is either at 
the front or in the home defence force. Undoubtedly a 
great many men who have not yet been awakened to the 
necessities of the situation would be awakened by being 
told specifically by the Government of the country what 
is their prime duty. Again, a Register, if properly used, 
would introduce an element of emulation between the 
various divisions and districts of the country which would 
help voluntary effort. If the Register showed that ina 
particular county or town the proportion of men still 
available for the colours was much larger than in a 
ueighbouring town or county, a great local effort would 
be made to purge the locality in question from the shame 
of being below the patriotic standard. 

It may seem somewhat strange that a newspaper like the 
Spectator, which has always urged compulsion, and urged 
it on moral, physical, and educational quite as much as 
on military grounds, should be found trying to teach the 
voluntaryists their own business. We are, however, so 
strongly in favour of the general principle that in war time 
it is much better to avoid swapping horses or giving up an 
old system, if by any chance you can get it to do its 
work, that we shall make no apology for offering to the 
voluntaryists one or two suggestions which, if they adopt 
them, will greatly improve the chance of our being able 
to get through without compulsion. To begin with, they 
should insist that the military age shall be lowered from 
nineteen to seventeen. This has practically been done in 
France and Germany, and would greatly add to the 
numbers available as recruits. No doubt there are a 
certain proportion of lads between seventeen and nineteen 
who at present would not be physically fit for work in 
the trenches. But it must be remembered that six months’ 
good feeding and physical training would make an 
enormous difference in the health of these boys. Even 
supposing that six months of this kind of life did not 
improve their physique sufficiently for oversea work, they 
could be placed in the Territorial Army for purposes of 
home defence. The young soldier who is not able to stand 
the strain of an oversea campaign may for every other 
pase be an excellent combatant. He may be quick to 


earn and of high courage. Ifthe war lasts another year and 
a half or two years, he will by the end of that period have 





teen and nineteen is that very few of them are skilled 
workers, and therefore very few of them would be misseq 
in the munitions factories or from any other of the 
“nevessary”’ categories. Again, the lads of this age an 
not married, and therefore would not for the most part 
require separation allowances to be made to their families 
Speaking generally, it is much easier to enlist lads than 
men, probationers than those who have already takep 
a fixed place in the social scheme. 

Though there should be no thought of using compulsion 
to men over forty years of age, we do not see why under 
special conditions men between forty and forty-five, or 
even fifty, should not be permitted to enlist—provided 
they are anxious to do so, and that the doctors arg 
willing to pass them as fit. If a man can get a doctor 
to certify that, though over forty by the evidence of 
his birth certificate, the medical examination proves 
him to be as sound as a man of forty, there is no reason 
why the State should be deprived of his services. By 
the adoption of a rule of this kind we should at once 
be able to add the equivalent of three divisions of perfectly 
sound and willing men. Opening enlistment to the lads 
between seventeen and nineteen would give us another 
quarter of a million, if not more. 

We are glad to see by paragraphs in Wednesday's 
papers that the military authorities have had the good 
sense to drop their pedantic rules as to eyesight. This 
means the allowance of spectacles. As for teeth and other 
matters of that kind a similar enlargement of the field is 
to be allowed. All the War Office will, in fact, insist on 
in the future is a medical certificate that a man’s health 
and physique are sufficiently good to allow him to join the 
colours. Undoubtedly these very sensible relaxations (the 
height standard has already been relaxed) will get us 
another quarter of a million men, provided that the 
change is properly brought home Fi the mass of the 
population are made to understand it. If, however, it is 
not, they will merely disbelieve the announcement and say 
that they know better, because they themselves have been 
“up before the doctor ” and been rejected, and so forth. 

And here we may note a piece of deplorable wastefulness 
of which we as a nation have been guilty. We believe 
there have been something like a million rejections, largely 
on grounds of slight medical faults, imperfect eyesight, 
failure to come up to chest measurements, and minor 
physical defects, which, though they do not prevent a man 
handling a rifle, prevent him from being classed as a 
perfectly fit specimen of the human species. Unfortunately 
the names and addresses of these men have not, we believe, 
been kept, save in a few exceptional cases. If, as we urged 
at the beginning of the war, they had been kept, it would 
now be possible to write to these men and ask them to 
reoffer themselves for enlistment. In all probability the 
result of such an appeal would be the bringing in of at least 
fifteen per cent. of practically sound men out of the ranks 
of the rejected, or, say, one hundred and fifty thousand 
men. As it is, we shall only be able to make a 
general appeal to the rejected—an appeal destined in 
many cases to fall on deaf ears. If, however, the names 
and addresses of the rejected had been kept, an appeal 
of a much more direct and intimate kind could have been 
made. A rejected man who received a personal letter 
signed by Lord Kitchener, asking him to come up 
once more as there was a great probability of his now 
being accepted, would respond to the appeal. In the 
county of Surrey a special badge has been distributed to 
all rejected men who have applied for it. The names and 
addresses of these rejected men have been entered in a ledger 
with a notification of the cause of rejection—as, for example, 
eyesight, height or chest measurement, and soon. Further, 
the giving of the badge is understood to imply a pledge of 
honour by its recipient to offer himself again if there is a 
prospect of his being accepted. In the case of these men, 
then, it should only be necessary for the recruiting agencies 
to write to them and suggest that they should offer them- 
selves once more. Unhappily, the register in question 
only numbers some two thousand men, and it has already 
been used in the case of men rejected for reasons of height. 
Still, in all probability under the new conditions some 
two hundred names could be obtained from it. We admit, 
however, that we are falling into the error which we have 
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ften denounced, that of crying over spilt milk. The 
fact remains that the authorities omitted to deal with the 
rejections in a common-sense way, and we have got to pay 


the penalty. 





A LAST WORD ON COMPULSION. 


HERE is yet one more way, and the most potent of all, 
in which the supporters of voluntaryism and the 
opponents of compulsion can stimulate the voluntary 
system in an effective and perfectly legitimate manner. 
They should point out to the men who, partly out of lazi- 
ness and partly out of surliness, are saying that they will 
not go till they are fetched that persistence in this 
attitude may have very unpleasant consequences. The 
yoluntaryists should do everything to bring to the notice 
of these men that if compulsion is adopted the compelled 
men will not get the same generous terms which naturally 
and rightly are accorded to the true volunteer—who, in 
spite of our predilection for compulsion, we fully admit is 
the nobler man. If we have compulsion and follow the 
model of the democracies of France, Italy, and Switzer- 
Jand, the compelled man will of course be properly fed and 
clothed, but he must not expect the present high rate of 
given to the true volunteer, nor must his wife and 
family and other dependants expect the generous separation 
allowances which the nation now makes as its acknowledg- 
ment of the eager patriotism of the men who did not wait 
to be fetched. The wives and families and dependants 
would not of course be allowed to starve, but there is a 
great difference between this and the allowances now made 
to the families of volunteers. The compelled soldier can 
only expect Continental treatment. That is a fact which 
has never yet been brought home to the mass of the 
population. Indeed, we should not be surprised if many 
people who are waiting to be fetched think that under 
compulsion they will get even better terms than if they 
had joined in a hurry. When, however, the truth is made 
known to them, and it is pointed out that they still have 
time to come in on the favourable volunteer basis, there 
should be a great stimulus to recruiting. And here, again, 
the Register will be of no small help, for it will make the 
man who is waiting to be fetched realize that the warning 
that compulsion may be necessary is noempty threat. He 
will have visibly before his eyes the fact that the Govern- 
ment have got the machinery for compulsion ready to their 
hand, and that it can not only be used, but used very 
quickly and very easily. 

Before we leave the subject of registration and recruit- 
ing—the last effort of the voluntary system to supply 
the nation’s needs—we would ask the men of military age 
who cannot bring themselves to make the great renuncia- 
tion to remember that it is useless for them to imagine 
they will be preserved from the sacrifice because the 
Government, even if they have not enough men, will not 
dare to use compulsion. The Government may dislike the 
idea of compulsion, but they will certainly use it rather 
than let the nation perish. Of that there cannot be the 
slightest doubt. As Lincoln was prepared to tell the 
people of the United States: “The integrity of our 
country cannot be maintained without the further raising 
and supporting of armies. There can be no army without 
men, Men can be had only voluntarily or involuntarily. 
We have ceased to obtain them voluntarily, and to obtain 
them involuntarily is the Draft—the conscription. If you 
dispute the fact and declare that men can still be had 
voluntarily in sufficient numbers, prove the assertion by 
yourselves volunteering in such numbers, and I shall 
gladly give up the Draft.” 

There is yet one more argument indulged in by the 
“slackers” which is worth dealing with. A great many 
men hesitate to enlist because they believe that if they do 
nothing the need, or alleged need, will blow over. The 
Government, they think, are probably in a panic and 
have exaggerated the need. They hear of two million men 
or so being enlisted, and argue to themselves that this 
vast number is surely enough, and that the nation can 
perfectly well manage with those whom it has already got. 
Let people prone to this form of self-deception look at the 
following facts. We shall very soon have a million men 
in the field. But under modern conditions of war wastage 
18 over fifteen per cent. per month—we stated it on a 
previous occasion to be ten per cent., but are informed that 








this was far too optimistic a figure. This means that if 
there are a million men in the field the Army is wasting 
at the rate of a hundred and fifty thousand men a month, 
It follows that an army of a million men will, if not con- 
stantly supplied with new men, disappear in six months. 
Therefore to keep a million men in the field every year 
requires two million men in reserve behind them, or three 
million fighting men in all. But in all probability, driven 
by the military needs of the situation, and driven still 
more by the great financial fact that unless we end the 
war quickly we shall be ruined, we shall want before the 
war is ended to have a million and a half men in the field 
and three million men behind to supply them, or, say, four 
and a half million men in all. 

These are unpleasant facts to face, but they are the 
facts. If we can get our four millions and a half of men 
by the voluntary system, we shall have performed an 
admirable feat, almost a miracle. By all means let the 
voluntaryists attempt their miracle, and let us give them 
most loyal and strenuous support in that attempt. We 
must all make every effort to co-operate. On the other 
hand, the voluntaryists must face the facts and understand 
what they have got to achieve. They must not take refuge 
in generalizations like “The country has done splendidly,” 
or speak of “the double value of uncompelled men,” and 
so on. They must satisfy the grim demands which we 
have set forth. Nothing less will do. All honour to them 
if they succeed. If they do not, then, to use Lincoln's 
words again, we must fall back upon compulsion rather 
than throw away all that we have done and accept defeat. 
Men can only be got voluntarily or by compulsion, but got 
they must be. Once again, the voluntary system is on its 
trial, and the Registration Bill is going to give it the best 
possible chance of succeeding. But if it fails, do not let 
us be faint of heart. We shall have a much juster and 
more efficient system, and one fraught with far less doubt, 
hesitation, and pain than the system of happy-go-lucky 
and go-as-you-please. 





POSSIBILITIES OF TAXATION. 


LTHOUGH no move has yet been made by the 
Government, there is a growing public opinion 
that new taxation must speedily follow the floating of 
the new War Loan. Not only is taxation necessary 
to raise a sufficiency of revenue to meet the interest 
and Sinking Fund on the War Debt and other post-war 
charges, but in addition new taxation has the merit that 
it enforces new economies. A few people may possibly 
respond to patriotic impulses and cut down their expendi- 
ture in order to have more money available for war borrow- 
ings, but the mass of the nation wi!l not alter its ordinary 
habits unless it is stimulated to do so by something more 
personal than patriotic speeches. There is no stimulus 
so effective or so easily applied as taxation. 

In normal times British financiers have very wisely gone 
upon the principle that taxation should be as simple as 
possible, so as to avoid interference with the ordinary fiabits 
of the nation. In the present emergency this consideration 
is reversed. We want to upset ordinary habits in order to 
enforce an extraordinary economy. Consequently taxes 
which in other times would have been condemned by some 
such epithet as “ fancy” taxes now come within the sphere 
of practical finance. Among such taxes which might at 
once be imposed is a tax on railway travelling. There is 
at present a very small tax upon passenger traffic. Itonly 
applies to fares charged at the rate of more than a penny 
a mile. On‘such fares within any single urban district 
the duty is only two per cent. On longer distances 
it is five per cent. The duty yields the comparatively 
insignificant sum of £300,000 a year. As a contrast with 
this very small duty, there is in France, and long has been, 
a duty of twelve per cent. on passenger traffic. For some 
years after the war of 1870 this tax was raised to 7 
over twenty-three per cent., and again reduced in 1892 to 
the old figure. Proposals are now made in France that 
the duty should be raised to twenty per cent. Our own 
proposal is that in the United Kingdom a Passenger Duty 
of twopence in the shilling—i.e., 16} per cent.—should 
be imposed. The advantage of taking this — is 
that it permits a subdivision down to one halfpenny 
on a threepenny ticket. A good many people will 
raise their hands in horror at the suggestion of such 
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a tax. Our answer is that if we are to raise revenue 
we must get money where we can, and so far as a 
tax on small fares tends to check travelling and to force 
people to walk it is an advantage to the country by 
economizing our coal pe This argument, of course, 
assumes that the effect of an appreciable tax such as is 
here proposed might be to enable the railway companies 
somewhat to diminish their services. That is one of the 
objects aimed at. Simultaneously there ought to be a tax 
on the petrol used by omnibuses so as to prevent unfair 
competition between omnibus services and rail services. 
In this connexion an — may be made to the railway 
companies to effect a voluntary economy in the working of 
their systems by abolishing restaurant cars for the period 
of the war. The restaurant car is an entirely modern 
luxury. Even twenty years ago it was scarcely known, 
and travellers could quite easily adapt themselves in war 
time to the absence of this costly convenience. If the rail- 
way companies will not voluntarily take the hint, it would 
be justifiable for the Government to impose a special tax 
upon all trains running restaurant cars. 

It is further open to consideration whether an appre- 
ciable revenue could not be obtained by a tax on goods 
traffic. This, again, it is hardly necessary to point out, is 
a tax which in peace time would certainly be condemned. 
But in war—to repeat the proposition once more—we have 
to get money where we cap, and to compel economy 
wherever possible. Many of the railway rates for goods 
bear but a very small relation to the value of the goods 
carried, and where this is the case a moderate tax on the 
railway rate would not unjustifiably interfere with the 
necessary business of the country. It is, of course, 
possible that even a moderate rate might give a slight 
advantage in competition to coasting steamers, and if that 
danger proved to be serious the railway rate should be 
countervailed by some corresponding rate upon the 
steamers. 

Another hopeful field for taxation is provided by the 
modern disease of advertisement. That disease, it need 
hardly be said, is as profitable to newspaper proprietors as 
other diseases are to the medical profession. But this is 
not the time to be tender to the profits of any class, and 
if, as we believe to be the case, a substantial revenue is to 
be made out of a tax on advertisements, that tax ought 
to be imposed however much newspapers may suffer. 
Needless to say, the tax would not be confined to news- 
paper advertisements. It would, as a matter of elementary 
justice, be also imposed upon placards and posters. The 
question of the rate of the tax is a little difficult to 
determine. Undoubtedly the simplest and fairest plan 
would be to make the tax proportional to the price paid 
by the advertiser, leaving the recipient of that price to 
eollect the tax and pay it to the Government. The only 
difficulty is with regard to administration to prevent 
fraud. But this difficulty ought not to be insuperable. 
There is, of course, a good deal of advertisement carried 
on by means of circulars sent through the Post Office, but 
we have already urged more than once that halfpenny 

tage on circulars should be abolished and all circulars 
rendered liable to the letter rate. Whether this would 
completely balance a tax on newspaper advertisements and 
on posters it is impossible to say, for the two things are 
not on the same plane. But, at any rate, the raising of 
the postal rate on circulars would to some extent affect the 
advertiser. 

To pass toanother category of possible taxes, there is a 
large revenue to be obtained out of a tax on theatres, 
cinemas, and other forms of public amusement. Here 
again, as with all new taxes, the question of collection 
presents difficulties which have to be solved. If a sufficient 
supervision can be established, the best way in this case 
also is to make the tax roughly ad valorem, and to throw 
upon the proprietors of theatres and cinema shows the 
obligation of collecting the tax and paying it over to the 
Inland Revenue officials. We suggest in this case, as in 
the case of railway travelling, a tax of twopence in the 
shilling or one halfpenny on the threepenny ticket. Such 


a tax would, of course, be applied to open-air entertain- 
wents such as football matches as well as to indoor 
entertainments. 

In an altogether different category comes the question 
of an export duty on coal. 
with regard to coal is not very easily intelligible. 


The action of the Government 


Under 








the pressure of war consumption both for the Navy and 
for the Army, the price of coal rose very rapidly in the 
earlier months of the war, and the Government, with the 
object of keeping down internal coal prices, appointed a 
Committee, over which Mr. Russell Rea presides, to regulate 
the export of coal. Without the sanction of that Com. 
mittee no coal cargo can leave this country; but the 
Committee in its operations is necessarily hampered by 
two considerations—first, that it is desirable to supply our 
allies with all the coal they require; and, secondly, that 
by diminishing our export of coal we are diminishing our 
means of paying for necessary imports. This latter con- 
sideration raises, of course, the whole question of foreign 
exchanges, which has for long been the cause of great 
anxiety to the City of London, and may become a cause of 
more serious anxiety in the future. We venture to suggest 
that it might have been wiser to impose a substantial 
export duty on coal and leave matters to adjust themselves. 
Those countries which were in urgent need of British coal 
would have paid the price as well as the tax; those coal- 
owners who were eager to find a market for coal which, for 
one reason or another, was not easily saleable here would 
have paid the tax out of their profits. It is still worth 
considering whether such a tax should not now be imposed 
as a means of raising revenue. 

In this case, however, it is not desirable that the tax 
should be so high as appreciably to check external con- 
sumption. What we want to check is internal consump- 
tion, because it is impossible to have coal available as a 
means of paying our external debts. There are still many 
directions in which coal economies could be secured. 
Probably something has already been gained by the earlier 
closing of the public-houses, which has meant an economy 
in lighting, and to some extent in heating. It might be 
worth while as a war measure to require theatres also to 
close at an earlier hour with a view of inducing people to 
go to bed earlier, and thereby economizing the nation’s 
supply of coal. 

There is another commodity which certainly ought now 
to be taxed. Since the day when Bob Lowe attempted to 
impose a tax on matches the cost of production has been 
immensely reduced and the consumption has increase 1 
enormously. Matches are now so cheap that even a tax 
which doubled their price would not hurt the consumer. 
Good matches can be bought for threepence for a dozen 
small boxes, each containing about fifty ; which works out 
to about two hundred matches for a penny. The result of 
this cheapness is that people constantly strike two or three 
matches when with moderate care one would suffice. A 
tax of at least one penny a dozen boxes should be impoved. 








THE MAGNANIMITY OF ITALY. 

il we were asked to give the distinctive quality of the 

Italian nation, we should give magnanimity—that is, 
greatness, or rather magnificence, of soul and mind. The 
Italian always aspires not only to do great things, but to do 
them in the great way, whether it be to build a church, a 
bospital, or a railway station, paint a picture, or write an ode. 
Picturesqueness and the refinement of miniature work—these 
appeal to him very little. He wants the big brush, the big 
canvas. What Sir Thomas Browne so well called “the wild 
enormities of ancient magnanimity” inspire no fears in his 
mind. The grandiose does not alarm him, but only the mean 
and the petty. This great-heartedness is shown very clearly not 
only in Italian manners, which have always been the most 
stately and full-sweeping in the world, but in the Italian 
titles and the Italian language. For example, the great 
officials of Venice were content with no less a title than 
“ Magnifico,” and it is from the Italian lingua franca of the 
Levant that we get such titles as the Grand Seigneur and the 
Sublime Porte. It is, however, in architecture, which is so 
essentially the Italian art, that the magnanimity of the 
Italian is most clearly seen. In every age it has been the 
same. Nothing is too big or bold or splendid for the Italians 
to attempt in stone or in brick. Where ordinary mortals 
build a shed, the Italians rear a palace. The sightseer who 
wanders to the back of St. Peter’s in order to get a side-view 
of how Michael Angelo hung the Pantheon in heaven will 
realize what we mean provided he looks down into the huge 
foundations of St. Peter's displayed there in a sort of dry 
ditch or giant’s version of a London area. The foundations 
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seize the earth in a kind of Titanic grasp which makes 


one feel, to quote Sir Thomas Browne once more, that 
“man is a noble animal.” Rome, indeed, is full of Italian 
magnanimity in stone. St. Peter's and the Vatican are 
no exceptions, but simply examples. The Coliseum and the 
Pantheon stand to show that the ancient Roman was 
never content unless he could “lick creation.” The modern 
Italian is quite as determined to do his bit greatly. 
Take this as an example. When the Italians entered 
Rome in 1870 they were as a nation exceedingly hard-up. 
They had the biggest Debt per head in Europe, they had a 
greatly depreciated paper currency, and the Italian people 
were groaning under the heaviest load of taxation in Europe. 
All this, one might suppose, would have made the Government 
keep off expensive bricks and mortar in a city already filled 
with glorious buildings, a city which needed no adornment 
from modern hands. Not a bit of it! The first thing that the 
Italian Government did was to build the biggest Treasury in 
the world—to match, said cynical critics, the biggest national 
indebtedness. It is true that they only built in brick and 
stucco, and in a style of architecture which can hardly be 
called satisfactory—that of the Third Empire. Nevertheless, 
up went a building which by a foot or two beats the Vatican 
itself for size, and must be admitted to be a potent and sound 
piece of work in spite of its obvious faults. 

Perhaps one of the most complete examples of the 
passion for great-hearted buildings in Italy is afforded by 
the little city of Parma. Parma was never a great 
State, nor had it ever great rulers or great artists, except 
Correggio. Yet the people of Parma were always at it with 
the trowel and chisel. The present writer can well remember 
how the great brick arcades of Parma’s sixteenth-century 
palace made him uncover his head and bend his knee to the 
shades of their great creators. The brickwork here can only 
be described as glorious. But Parma (like every other 
Italian town) in some one special point strives to reach the 
architectural limit. In this case it is the theatre—a theatre 
built for a Royal marriage, but a theatre which holds four 
thousand people. It is true that a great many of the adorn- 
ments are pasteboard. You see huge statues which look very 
well from the pit or stalls or their equivalents, but which, 
when you get up close, are only a quarter of an inch thick. 
Half the balustrades and architectural features, indeed, are 
either pasteboard or painted in chiaroscuro on lath and 
plaster backgrounds. For all that, the building is in concep- 
tion magnificent. When Marie Louise went to live in Parma 
one would have thought the authorities would have had no 
difficulty in housing her in the old palace. But that would 
not do at all. They built for her the very coquettish, but 
also very large, “ Néo-Grec” palazzo—now, if we remember 
rightly, the home of the Prefect. Near this palace is a church 
of about 1730 or so, which, though it has no particular 
architectural raison d'étre, is quite splendid in its proportions. 
Outside Parma also there happens to be a large fort, but 
without any special history or importance. Yet we venture 
to say that any historian whose mind is attuned to understand 
bricks and mortar might deduce from it the whole spirit of 
the Italian people. The gates and ditches, ravelins, curtains, 
and horn-works, as Uncle Toby would say, all breathe forth 
magnanimity. 

But perhaps it may be urged that we are overdoing our point, 
and that the small towns of Italy have grandiose buildings 
only because Italy was broken up into small States. Our 
answer is that you can take plenty of minute towns in Italy 
which were never anything but provincial towns (towns 
which were never independent communities or owned a tyrant 
of their own) in which great-heartedness is just as apparent 
in their buildings as in the local capitals. Take Novara. 
Novara is a town of twenty-five thousand inhabitants. Its 
name is known to the world outside Italy only because of 
the battle of 1849, in which the Piedmontese were defeated 
by the Austrians. Baedeker tells us that “it abounds 
in monuments.” It certainly does. The church of San 
Gaudenzio, erected in 1577, has a dome only short by 
thirty-six inches of four hundred fect. St. Paul’s is four 
hundred and four feet high from the ground to the top of the 
cross. The Cathedral, which was rebuilt in 1831, is a piece of 
portentous academic Néo-Gree which literally takes away 
the ordinary traveller's breath, so appalling is it in size, clammy 


magnificence, and pedantic dulness. Looking back upon a 
hasty visit, the present writer wonders whether, after all, 
it really exists, and whether what he thinks he saw was 
not an architectural nightmare inspired by some dim remem- 
brance of Martin's illustrations to Paradise Lost. It would 
indeed be something in the nature of a relief if readers of the 
Spectator who know Novara were to write and say that there 
is nosuch building. Everything in Novara, however, is ona 
colossal scale, and yet the town has, as we have said, only 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants, and never had more. Think 
of it. Let any Englishman recall the English towns he knows 
of twenty-five thousand inhabitants and the kind of architec- 
ture they possess! We are not now talking, remember, of 
beauties of architecture, but of magnanimity and greatness, 
size and grandeur of conception, even if grandiose. While 
the people of an Italian town of twenty-five thousand 
inhabitants would never be content to build except on the 
grand scale, an English town of the same size revels in a 
kind of architectural squalor, or at best produces some tiny 
little “refinement” in stone or brick. 


Amazing as is the example of Novara, that of Chiavari 
is even more soul-shaking. Chiavari is a tiny Ligurian port 
of twelve thousand inhabitants. The streets, old and new, 
are arcaded in the most delightfully picturesque manner, often 
with pointed arches. But that is not the wonder of the 
place. The principal church, Santa Madonna del Orto (1613), 
now a Cathedral, is a spacious and dull classical building on a 
large scale. But that, again, is not what concerns us. What 
does concern us in this context is the huge portico of Carrara 
marble Corinthian columns, as big as those in the Parthenon, 
which was clapped on to the church in a sort of constructional 
frenzy, without any particular idea or architectural fitness, in 
the year 1835. Remember what Italy was, or rather the 
little State of Piedmont, to which Chiavari then belonged, in 
the “thirties.” Italy, socially, politically, and economically, 
touched bottom in those years. Yetloand behold! a group of 
pious and, we must suppose, well-to-do gentlemen in this little 
coast town, with about a mile of foreshore and a valley a quarter 
of a mile broad for three miles, and then the mountains 
rising literally like a stone wall, agreed that they would like 
to have a white marble portico to their church with mono- 
lithic marble columns forty feet high. Why should not 
Chiavari do herself as well as Athens in the way of porticoes? 
Why not? What in those days would have dumbfounded a 
city like London or Livergool or Manchester does not seem 
to have made the Chiavari people turna hair. The church 
appeared to them to want a portico, or rather they wanted an 
architectural “ jolly ” in good, hard, bright marble and sound 
mortar, and so great and stout of heart were they that it did 
not occur to them to have anything less than a portico equal 
to the greatest in the world. If it did not quite fit the church, 
so much the worse for the church. The portico was not going 
to suffer, said the good men and true of 1835, because of an 
inadequate Duomo. We picture them rushing at the design 
like mad bulls. “Down with the craven who said forty-five 
feet was too high or six columns too many! We are not out 
to build a pigsty.” Accordingly up went the columns, 
and there stands the portico glued on to the church, 
just as a child might glue a new toy on to an old one. 
No doubt the townsmen of Chiavari intended some day 
or other to bring their already big Cathedral up to date, 
and case its brick and stucco walls in Carrara marbles to 
match the portico. Instead, however, they have deviated 
into materialism, and built Frenchified boulevards with 
enormous colonnades, very ugly, but very grandiose. The 
portico therefore still sticks out, with a ragged edge, about 
ten feet beyond the Cathedral walls. No matter; Chiavari 
has got a portico which will warm the heart of any archi- 
tectural enthusiast, and make him feel what noble creatures 
were the burgesses of 1835. Once more remember what 1835 
was in Europe, and the kind of stuff that was put up ia 
England, or even in France, at that epoch, and then look 
and wonder at the portico at Chiavari. “The large portico 
added in 1835” is all that the bewildered Baedeker can say 
of it. He had to leave it at that. You want to know some- 
thing of the soul of Italy and her blood-stirring devotion to 
stone and brick, and construction for the sake of construction, 
to understand “ the large portico added in 1835.” It contains 





the seoret of Italy, old and ever young. But what Germaa 
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ever really understood the heart of anything? The German 
mind moves on the surface, and is simply puzzled by the 
things unseen. 

Let no one imagine from what we have written above that 
we think Italy is only magnanimous in stone and great- 
hearted in bricks and mortar. In the things of the spirit, as 
she has just shown us, she is of royal mood. That, however, 
was not our subject to-day. We wanted for ourselves and our 
readers, cut off by the war from the yearly draught of the 
healing waters of Italy, an excuse for recalling old loves and 
old delights in the pleasant cities of the South. Do Italians 
realize how starved are thousands of English men and women 
because they cannot this year seek inspiration at the fountain- 
head P 





EDUCATION AND HONOUR. 

E notice in the Headquarters Gazette of the Boy Scouts 
Association for June some notes by the Chief Scout 
which are worth consideration by a larger number of readers 
than the Gazette can reach. “ War,” says General Baden- 
Powell in his characteristic way, “lifts the lid off the nation’s 
inner character.” It has shown the Germans to be arrogant 
and far-seeing, tremendously well organized but brutal, brave 
but unscrupulous. It has shown the French to have a calm 
resolution, a devotion, and a genius for war which have 
exceeded all expectations. And ourselves? We are found 
to be splendid in some ways and feeble in others. Self- 
sacrifice and gallantry have been displayed which could not 
be rivalled in any country in the world. On the other hand, 
there has been a culpable slowness to grasp the meaning of 
the war, which has expressed itself in high places in a failure 
to organize in good time, and in other classes in an unwilling- 
ness to take special trouble, to be put out, or to accept any of 
those spontaneous obligations which are implicit in a voluntary 

system. General Baden-Powell says :— 

“It is true that the splendid side largely outweighs the other. 

Our manhood—aye, and our womanhood too—has risen to the 
eceasion and displayed heroic spirit and self-sacrifice. But, on 
the other hand, the disgrace stands against us of having men 
among us who will not work when there is need for every man’s 
effort to help our Allies, to lessen our own losses, and to save our 
country. ... If drink were the only contributory cause in our 
national inefficiency it might be remedied, but it is not. There 
are others, such as physical inability, the ‘strike habit,’ dull 
ignorance, loafing and selfishness, which are so widely prevalent 
as to bring upon us national disgrace in time of national 
emergency. I am pessimistic enough to feel that there is not 
much good in trying to cure these infirmities in the present 
generation, but at the same time I am optimistic enough to be 
eonfident that they can be prevented in the next generation, and 
that even in the Scout Movement we can do a very great deal 
towards this.” 
General Baden-Powell then draws a diagram which sets forth 
a list of national deficiencies. These numerous deficiencies, 
ranging from want of patriotism to squalor and ill-health, 
are traced to their comparatively few causes (indifference to 
higher conscience, drink, self-indulgence, irresponsibility and 
ignorance on the part of parents), and these causes are traced 
in their turn to a still smaller number of deeper origins. The 
origins are, in fact, only two—want of self-discipline and 
want of bygiene and physical knowledge. Then come the 
preventives, the results of which are to be seen in the next 
generation. They are classed under two heads: education in 
eharacter and education in physical health. Of course, these 
heads may be expanded almost indefinitely. General Baden- 
Powell suggests, for instance, that, in addition to ordinary 
education, character should be developed through good 
environment, a sense of honour, a sense of fair play, help- 
fulness to others, and personal service to the country, and 
health be developed by a sense of responsibility for one’s own 
physical condition. 

The fact that such words as these are necessary to be said 
is of course a reflection on our education. If we comprised 
all our defects in a single phrase, we should be compelled 
to say that they are due to a want of the sense of honour. 
Under a voluntary system—which indeed takes off the lid, 
as General Baden-Powell would say—service rendered to the 
country depends entirely upon a man’s own feelings as to 
what he ought to do. In other words, his service will be in 
proportion to his recognition of personal obligation—in pro- 
portion to his honour. In what are called the upper classes 
the war has shown this sense of honour to be extremely high. 
The young man who has been to a Public School or to one of 





the Universities and who remains at home without adequate 
excuse doing nothing is so rare as to be very conspicuous, In 
other classes it is otherwise. Among the so-called lowest class 
men have responded pretty freely to the call. The so-called 
lower middle class, though in this there are of course brilliant 
exceptions, has perhaps answered less freely than any other 
class. In this class may be found, we fancy, most of the 
smug complacency which assumes that the fighting has 
necessarily to be done by other people, and that the Empire 
and the home will somehow be saved by efforts in whieh 
it is not necessary to take any part. It is an outlook 
upon life very curious and unlovely in its egotism and 
detachment. It would be preposterous, however, to claim 
a much higher degree of virtue for the so-called upper 
classes than for those below. In many respects their vices 
exceed those of other classes. But now that the lid has been 
taken off, and we can look inside and sce active patriotism 
arranged, as it were, in its various strata, it would be untruth- 
ful to deny that the sense of honourable obligation to serve is 
highest in the highest classes. We have no doubt that if an 
impartial Radical statistician were appointed to state the 
amount of service rendered according to classes, he would have 
to admit that the palm was carried off by the effete families 
whose heads sit in the House of Lords. Of course the 
individuals of a class which as a whole is well endowed with 
money can free themselves with comparative ease from their 
ordinary occupations in order to take up arms. It is harder 
for men whose families are perbaps entirely dependent on 
their efforts for a living. But when all allowances have been 
made, it is fair to say that the classes vary in their sense of 
honour, and that the education which is provided free by the 
State is unfortunately not successful in cultivating this 
sense. 

We have heard of a Scoutmaster who was reluctantly 
forced to the conclusion that among the boys in his village, 
whom he greatly liked and among whom it was his chief 
pleasure to work, the sense of honour did not exist when they 
left school. It was not their fault. They were not, of course, 
worse by nature than any group of boys in any other class. 
But they simply had not learned at school, or from any social 
code, or from their own management of their games as 
traditionally played, or from their daily environment, what 
the Scoutmaster understood by “honour.” He set to work to 
instruct them. He was successful, for it need hardly be said 
that the ground would grow the plant if only there were 
some one to prepare it and to sow the seed. After some time 
he fell into the habit, when depressed by disappointments, of 
consoling himself with the reflection: “ Well, after all, there 
are now thirty people in the village who really understand 
the meaning of the word ‘honour.’” Imagine that from the 
Boy Scout movement, which aims very definitely at the culti- 
vation of character, a sense of honour spread and leavened the 
whole lump. What might not follow in the next generation! 
Whata glorious revolution to work for! If ever there were such 
a catastrophe in the ages to come as another war among the 
Great Powers, every Englishman in the land would fly to offer 
his services; his honour would not let him shirk, or spend 
money on a great number of unnecessary things, or be a bad 
timekeeper, or ply the “Government stroke” while at work, 
or look on with a steady pulse while others died for his safety, 
or keep his eye only on a possible “bonus” instead of 
inquiring anxiously what sacrifice he too could make. 

In the House of Commons Cobden once turned toa group 
of “Young England's” representatives, resplendent in their 
evening clothes, who had sauntered in, and exclaimed: “ Your 
fathers led us at Agincourt. Why will you not lead us now?” 
Well, here in this war is one instance, if it be the only one, 
in which the leading of well-known families has not failed. 
Lyttelton’s definition of honour has been justified in no 
pompously arrogant or snobbish sense: “The idea of 
honour ... as something distinct from mere probity, and 
which supposes in gentlemen a stronger abhorrence of perfidy, 
falsehood, or cowardice, and a more elevated and delicate 
sense of the dignity of virtue, than are usually found 
in vulgar minds.” It has happened in some cases that what 
were once, with absurd narrowness, supposed to be exclusively 
aristocratic virtues have become popular, or, as Lyttelton 
would have said, “vulgar.” “Gentleman” meant a man 
qualified for respect by his race or birth. Fortunately we 
mean something much more sensible to-day when we call a 
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man a gentleman ; and by our use of the word “gentle” we 
deny the possibility of the most dignified bearing, with its 
suggestion of chivalry and strength in reserve, to no one who 
is willing to practise gentleness. “Honour” was used once 
to mean an aristocratic military virtue, but has come (like the 
Latin virtus under the influence of Christianity) to signify a 
much wider and finer moral quality. But it has yet to travel 
a long road till it is popularly adopted. It has not yet over- 
taken “ gentleman.” In some senses, indeed, we claim it, and 
are accorded the credit of possessing it, as a whole nation, as, 
for example, when the phrase “ on the honour of an English- 
man” serves as a sufficient pledge in many commercial 
transactions throughout South America. But in other senses 
we plainly do not possess it as a whole nation. Yet we might 
adapt a saying of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s to describe the 
perfectly comprehensive functions of honour. If it is true that 
“Sin has many tools, but a lie is a handle that will fit them 
all,” it is surely not less true that “ Virtue has many tools, 
but honour is a handle that will fit them all.” 





PHANTOM GOLD. 


LOSS of a purse is a sheer waste of money. At least, 
we never yet met any one so amiable as to hope that the 
thief had enjoyed his find, or so optimistic as to imagine that 
he had made a good use of it. For the time being chagrin 
takes possession of the loser’s imagination and transforms 
his real annoyance into a fancied grief. The present writer 
had several pounds stolen from him the other day, and 
before many hours were past he thought he had lost Fortu- 
natus’s purse. As the money dropped out of the world of 
respectable commerce into the unknown through the fingers of 
the thief it multiplied a hundredfold in purchasing-power. At 
last the loser had bought with it—in his mind’s eye—almost 
everything that he had wanted for years past; in fact, he 
could only liken the list of his might-have-been acquisitions 
to the things that Lear’s Jumblies bought when 
“They sailed to the Western Sea, they did, 
To a land all covered with trees, 
And they bought an owl, and a useful cart, 
Anda "Pager of rice, and a cranberry tart, 
And a hive of silvery bees ; 
And they bought a pig, and some green jackdaws, 
And a lovely monkey with lollipop paws, 
And forty bottles of Ring Bo Ree, 
And no end of Stilton cheese.” 
It is not only beautiful things such as these which can be 
bought with the ghosts of lost sovereigns; it is far better 
things also—chances, and changes, and posts, and positions, 
and houses like the one that Jack built, and goodness knows 
what else. “There was that long journey, for instance,” 
thinks the victim of the pickpocket to himself. “I thought 
it too far to go for a week’s visit; but had I had that five 
pounds I should have gone, and who knows what might not 
have come of it? I might have met people of power and 
influence who would have appreciated me at my true value. 
It might have all ended in Park Lane, in the Ministry, or 
on the Woolsack; there is no telling.” Should a man be of 
a frugal disposition, thoughts may of course run in other 
directions. By keeping his loss well in mind, harping upon 
it, blaming himself for it, and boring his neighbours with 
it, it will assume such proportions that it may take him all 
his spare time and resolution for a long while to replace it. 
In fact, we should think that for certain dispositions a loss 
sufficiently serious, according to what a man has, to cause him 
some inconvenience may lay a firm foundation for a fortune. 
There is no saying what a man cannot save, or, if he is a 
bad hand at economy, make his wife save, in order to 
replace a loss—not one-tenth of which was ever real. But 
the money that replaces it is real. He has trafficked with his 
lost coins to some purpose. 

It is only when we are quite young that we require tangible 
toys, but most imaginative people want toys of some sort all 
their lives, Charles Lamb’s dream children made charming 
playthings. The dolls of grown-up genius are very lovely. 
Phantom gold, however, is a more popular toy, and makes a 
more general appeal. It is a favourite with those who have 
lots of real children, and with those who are thankful they have 
none. Most people indulge in a few minutes’ make-believe from 


would get, and what they would give. The odd thing is that 
we cannot play—to our satisfaction—with phantom toys just 
when we will. The pleasures, even the very little pleasures, 
of imagination are not to be had for the asking. Toys are 
the result of gift or purchase as a rule, even the toys of fancy. 
When money is multiplied by loss, and we play with the 
phantom to console ourselves, we may surely say that we paid 
for our pleasure; but now and then we get it more pleasantly. 
Any unexpected legacy or windfall not large enough to justify 
us in changing, even in the slightest degree, our way of life 
may supply us with a large phantom banking account. The 
longer we can keep from spending the actual sum we have 
received the further will our phantom fortune go. One day we 
settle upon a few days’ holiday; the next we have a new carpet 
in the drawing-room; on a third we do up the car. Should 
the legacy be of a recurrent nature, a small annuity for 
instance, we shall be very apt to speculate with our phantom 
gold, which, by the by, lends itself very well to speculation, 
especially if it comes to us packed in dead men’s shoes. But 
suppose we have actually got the money, and that nobody's 
will intervenes between us and our little yearly present, we may 
still burn our fingers terribly at fancy’s fire. Suppose it is 
coming in March. Not later than January we begin to count 
on it. The money which is coming will justify us, we say te 
ourselves, in such-and-such an expense—which expense we 
proceed to incur. In February we want something else. 
There is still the March money to be drawn upon, we say, not 
realizing that it is gone, and only phantom gold remains. 
When the money is actually in our hunds we spend it on a 
third thing, and then the game palls; but we shall play it 
again next year. Fancy never deals in alternatives. Itis only 
phantom gold which will buy the cake that can be eaten 
and had. 

There is something about the sight of golden coins which 
excites the imagination. Was it for economic reasons alone 
that the world settled upon gold as the universal token? 
What delight children take in counters made to represent 
sovereigns—small children who have certainly never possessed 
a real twenty shillings. They know the round yellow shams 
have no value, they do not think about spending them 
seriously, but they love to play with them nevertheless 
There are analogous games which we all play with phantom 
counters from time to time. The counters represent 
nothing that we have, or have lost, or even expect to 
have; they represent our friends’ incomes. These tokens 
represent a very uncertain quantity. We are not a bit 
sure what our friends have to spend; we only know 
how, if we had what they have, we should spend it. ‘The 
farther we are from any accurate knowledge the better 
is the fun. “I should not wonder if So-and-so has 
so much a year,” we say, and we proceed to rearrange 
his life on a different money basis. We take his son 
from Marlborough and send him to Eton; we sell his 
carriage horses and buy him a smart car; we dress his wife 
and daughters in a more suitable manner; we take a flat in 
town for them and we sublet his shooting. We wonder 
whether it is he or his wife who is the mean one, and we 
consider what he ought to give his daughter on her marriage. 
We get a good deal of entertainment with the phantom 
counters which represent his fortune. We have a notion 
that this is a game played a great deal by servants. It is a 
mere notion, because no one knows the mind of a servant 
where money is concerned; it isa sealed book. “They know 
nothing about money,” we hear their employers say with a 
sigh. But that is a mistake. They have as a class extra- 
ordinary economic perspicacity. They save, they maintain 
their relations, they make a brave show in the matter 
of clothes, and they almost never come to the workbouse. 
On the other hand, they do appear in certain ways to 
be more ignorant of money than any other set of people 
They have a strange love of extravagance in others, and, 
if one may interpret their thoughts by their actions, are 
always rearranging their employers’ expenditure. Why 
in the world people with so much to spend should have 
so little to throw away they cannot see. It is very natura’. 
We should all wonder at any care if we passed our days in the 
house of a millionaire, and yet had our homes in plain rectories 
and professional men’s houses. We should be very apt to 





time to time. They consider quite seriously where they would 
live if money were no object, where they would go, what they 


play with their money—in imagination. And perhaps the 
habit is a safeguard against envy. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—— 

THE GRAND VICTUALLER TO THE NATION. 

[To tue Epiron or tue “Srxcraror.”] 

Srr,—The article in your last issue under the above heading 
is very timely. At present our food reserves are entirely 
insufficient in view of the fact that interruption of our over- 
seas supply is threatened by the action of enemy submarines, 
which may possibly become still more numerous and effective 
in the future. You say that “the Grand Victualler to the 
Nation should have nothing else to think about except keeping 
the national food cupboard full.” May I suggest that his 
first duty should be to see to it that he has “ cupboards” 
which hecan fill? At present he has few such “ cupboards,” 
if any, as nearly all warehouses in our great ports are full to 
overflowing with other articles than food. It is obvious that 
until the proper “storage” for reserves of imported food is 
organized, it will be irapossible to build up any adequate 
reserves. An increase in values has misled many people into 
thinking that we are importing extra food supplies, but I see 
it stated in the Press that during the last six months we 
have really imported nearly three and a half million hundred- 
weights less of wheat, and about twenty-five per cent. less of 
meat, than in the corresponding six months of last year. 

In this connexion I would draw your attention to a debate 
on “ Food Supply” which took place in the House of Commons 
on May 19th last, from which you will see that the then Under- 
Secretary to the Board of Trade admitted the “ gravity” of 
the suggestions that had been made, and agreed that there 
remained “legitimate ground” for my contention “that the 
question of food supplies becomes more serious the longer the 
war goes on.” Still, in spite of assurances of “serious con- 
sideration,” nothing—as far as the public are aware—bas been 
done to meet either the need for larger food reserves, or to 
organize the storage accommodation necessary if adequate 
reserves are to be built up in this country.—I am, Sir, &c., 
House of Commons. D. F, PENNEFATHER. 








LTo tux Eprron or tae “Srecraror.” } 
S1r,—I have been much interested in reading in the Spectator 
of July 10th your article entitled “The Grand Victualler to 
the Nation.” You strongly advocate a reserve of food in the 
country, and if I venture to encroach on your valuable space 
it is to point out how we women—housekeepers—can help in 
the matter, which is of such vital interest to the nation, 
dependent as we are on such huge supplies of foreign food- 
stuffs. My plan is quite simple, even for people with very 
small incomes. For some years past I have kept a reserve 
supply of ordinary domestic stores, and the principle 
eould be adopted in thousands of homes; by all, in 
fact, except by the very poorest. My method was to buy 
double quantities—double sugar, coffee, tea, cornflour, &e.— 
and such things as rice, tapioca, and flour I always bought in 
rather large quantities, so as to get the extra pound usually 
given in. It is not given so generally now. Then when I 
broach the reserve supply of any article I at once order in 
another quantity of it. The weekly expenses are the same. 
The first week meant a heavy outlay; but by cutting down 
luxuries and all amusements for a week or fortnight even poor 
working people can save enough to buy some extra pounds of 
food. For well-to-do people it is very easy. I have proved 
this method to be of great convenience, as there is always food 
on hand for emergencies without having to send out in a 
harry if extra is wanted. If adopted by large numbers of 
people, it would further the object of your article—it would 
increase the supplies actually held in the country.—I am, Sir, 
&e., HOUSEKEEPER. 

[Undoubtedly the establishment of a reserve cupboard (not 
to be used except in a grave crisis) in, say, five million British 
households would greatly increase the staying-power of the 
nation. We should like to see the Government issue in- 
structions on this point.—Ep. Spectator. } 





(To rue Epiror or tHe “Srecrator.” } 
Sir —On reading the very interesting article entitled “The 
Grand Victualler to the Nation” in last week’s Spectater, 
it struck me that the writer of it ignored one practical diffi- 
culty when he suggested that farmers should keep their stacks 


Farmers must have straw with which to thatch the stacks, to 
fodder the cattle, and also in large quantities for the cattle to 
tread down in the yards during the winter, withont which 
there would be no manure to put on the land next year. No 
doubt the Government might buy all corn when thrashed, but 
it hardly seems possible to carry on farming without such a 
useful commodity as straw.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Constant READER. 





CONSCRIPTION. 
[To tae Eprron or tux “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Are we not sometimes mixing two things together, 
which, as you have said, are really distinct—military service 
at home and abroad? That every one who is fit should be 
available for home defence very few will question. Out of 
this number there will be no lack of volunteers to follow the 
Flag anywhere. Is not this what Lord Roberts wanted— 
universal drill P—I am, Sir, &c., 1. Grecory Sairn. 
Horseil, Woking. 





NATIONAL SERVICE. 
[To raz Eprror or tue “Srecraror.”’] 

Srr,—Many persons disregard Lord Roberts’s and Lord 
Kitehener’s counsels in this matter because, they say, as 
soldiers they are prejudiced. They may, perhaps, give more 
heed to a civilian. The great patriot, Niccold Machiavelli, 
preaching, so to speak, from the text “Money is not the 
sinew of war, as men commonly think,” begins a chapter of 
his book on Livy in this way :—~ 

“Before taking part in a war, a prince should consider his 
strength and act accordingly. A prudent one will take the 
greatest care to make no mistake in this estimate. But ho 
always will mistake, if he relies on money, or the site of his 
dominion, or the goodwill of his subjects, when he is weak in 
soldiers. For the things I have mentioned increase your strength 
but do not give it you; and are of no use whatever, unless you 
have trusty soldiers.”"—(Discorsi sopra la prima deca di Tito 
Livio, IT., 10.) 
—I am, Sir, &., 
Oxtead. 


FRANK PARNELL. 





“THE SECRET OF GERMANY’S STRENGTH.” 
[To rue Eprror or tur “ Srrcrator.”’} 
S1r,—In your last issue, commenting upon my article entitled 
“The Secret of Germany’s Strength” which appears in the 
current issue of the Nineteenth Century, you wrote :— 
“The truth is that no form of government will rescue mankind 
from the clutches of inefficiency. Efficiency is largely a matter 
of men. An efficient man will work any form of government 
efficiently—witness Lord Cromer’s administration of Egypt. ‘I'he 
system under which he worked was a nightmare of inefficiency.” 
Iam afraid I cannot entirely agree with you. There are 
governments which are so inefficiently organized that even 
the ablest man cannot produce efficiency. Wars are the 
examina rigorosa of nations. They supply an infallible test 
of national efficiency in all its branches. England is probably 
as rich in able men as any other nation. That may be seen 
by the wonderful results which English administrators have 
achieved in Egypt, India, in short in every part of the world. 
Englishmen have proved their efficiency everywhere except in 
England, because there they have to work with a hopeless 
system, a system which is entirely unworkable. Since the 
time of Cromwell every war has shown the utmost inefficiency 
in the military and general organization of thecountry. That 
is surely not merely a coincidence. 
The supreme actual authority in this country is the Cabinet. 
The Cabinet is composed of a number of men of equal 
authority who, under the presidency of the Prime Minister, 
are the supreme administrative and executive factor. No 
business except one of pure routine can be efficiently managed 
by a number of men of equal authority, who naturally will 
differ among themselves. The first condition of administra- 
tive efficiency is that there should be, not divided control, but 
a single control; that there should not be collective responsi- 
bility, but individual responsibility. If your excellent paper 
should jointly be edited by the editors of twelve of the most 
successful periodicals and dailies, the Spectator would probably 
before long be in the Bankruptcy Court. 
In my opinion, the Cabinet system of government, the 
government by a number of amateurs who are collectively 
responsible, is a survival of revolutionary times which lacks 





untouched after next harvest. 


Would not this be impossible ? 


justification for its continued existence. If the Fire Brigade 
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or the Police go on strike, it is natural that amateurs tem- 


orarily take their place, but there is no reason why amateurs 
should continue filling positions which require highly trained 
technical experts. It is also understandable that at a time 
of revolution, when an absolute King has been overthrown, 
successful revolutionists are afraid of a single head and 
entrust government to a revolutionary committee of amateurs. 
But there is no reason to continue such an unworkable and 
inefficient system in ordinary times. The English Revolution 
established collective amateur government. It broke down, 
but it became extremely efficient when a single man, Crom- 
well, took over the conduct of affairs. The French Revolution 
also established an amateur government with collective 
responsibility. It also broke down, but it became extremely 
efficient under Napoleon. I see in the English Cabinet 
merely the survival of a revolutionary committee which has 
proved its inefficiency at all times and everywhere. 

In reviewing my article you put into my mouth the state- 
ment that “discipline is scarcely attainable except under an 
absolute monarchy.” I do not think I have stated this in my 
article. Organization depends upon discipline, and discipline 
depends, in my opinion, upon individual responsibility. It is 
rightly said in the Bible that one cannot serve more than one 
master. Collective responsibility means irresponsibility, and 
collective direction means muddle. A number of men, 
especially if they are able men of strong opinions, cannot 
efficiently work a little shop. Still less can they efficiently 
manage an Empire or conduct a war. The example of 
Switzerland, which I mentioned twice in my article, shows 
that a democracy can efficiently and economically administer a 
country, that it is not necessary to have an absolute monarchy 
inorder to produce efficiency and economy in government.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., J. Exurs Barker. 


Albion Cottage, Fortis Green, East Finchley, N. 


P 





COTTON AS CONTRABAND. 
[To rua Eprrom or tas “ Srxcraron.”] 
Srr,—I have written to you several times about keeping 
cotton out of Germany, and I think now that as you publish a 
letter signed “L. F. P.” (Spectator, June 26th) you may be 
perhaps disposed to publish this. Your correspondent states : 
“I take it that fear of America’s resentment alone prevents 
our Government from keeping cotton out of Germany. If 
America declared herself, she could and would stop every 
pound of cotton going there, which would be of far greater 
importance to the Allies towards shortening the war, and 
so saving thousands of lives, than five hundred thousand 
bayonets.” Your correspondent eloquently proceeds: “Here 
is the real question in a nutshell. The material interests of 
America conflict with the interests of humanity.” Now I 
have studied this question for many months, and have used 
every influence, public and private, which I had at my dis- 
posal to make both the late Government and the present 
Coalition Government understand how absolutely necessary 
it is, in order to shorten this deplorable war, to prevent cotton 
reaching our enemies to be used by them as ammunition, and 
I have had associated with me names much higher than I can 
claim. The result has been lamentably small. Official rebuffs 
one is accustomed to: official ignorance is not unknown: trade 
interests are commonplace topics. All these together can 
scarcely account for the fact that at the present moment the 
Order in Council of March 11th and that of April 27th are 
practically ineffective in preventing cotton reaching our 
enemies. I earnestly beg your powerful aid to make it 
understood among the thinking classes that no effective steps 
are possible except one, and that is to make cotton contraband 
absolute.—I am, Sir, &c., Bertram Buiovunrt. 
76-78 York Street, Westminster, S.W. 





[To tue Epitor ov tug “Srecrator,’’] 
Srr,—I see from the papers that the Government are still 
shilly-shallying about the matter of cotton being declared 
contraband. This has always appeared to me so important 
that I wonder you have not been more insistent on the point 
in your columns. As long ago as last October I used to say 
that the declaration might be made any day, just as it was 
made by the Japanese in the Russo-Japanese War. For it 
seemed to me then that in a country producing seventy-eight 
per cent. of her own food the cutting off of her raw materials 








might prove more detrimental than any attempt to starve her 


out. But when it is known that cotton is so essential to the 
manufacture of high explosives, our supineness appears 
incredible, if not criminal. Perhaps too much attention was 
concentrated on copper supplies; but, while a German sub- 
stitute for copper is spoken of, none is hinted at in the case of 
cotton. Presumably we have been too careful of Americas 
susceptibilities. But, as Mr. Roosevelt suggests in his speech, 
to-day reported, that America should cease to trade with 
Germany, surely it is time for us to go at least as far.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. H. 8. 





AMERICA AND THE WAR. 

[To tas Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.”] 
Srz,—As you saw fit in your issue of June 5th to publish a 
letter under the heading of “ America and the War,” perhaps 
you will also publish the following extract from President 
Lowell’s address at the recent Commencement at Harvard 
University :— 

“Can we sit still and count our pence and watch ball games and 

not turn our attention to the other side?” he asked. “Ought we 
not to feel that it imposes burdens on us? We know not whether 
we shall become entangled in this war. But our duty is the same, 
either way. We either fight, or do not fight, for civilization, Our 
duty is to take up what those lying cold and lifeless on the fields 
of Flanders would have done had they been spared. Shall we not 
make our own young men feel that a duty as strong, as deep, and 
as compelling has come upon us as has driven those other young 
men to the battlefield?” 
Happily President Lowell’s address is much more in accord 
with the best opinion in this country than that of the writer 
of the letter in your issue of June 5th. I should be sorry to 
have English men and women believe that it expressed the 
true feeling in America.—I am, Sir, &c., J. H. GC. 

New York, June 28th. 










A UNITED RUSSIA. 
[To ram Eprrorm or tae “ Srscraror.”] 
Srr,—It is a great comfort to those who both know and love 
Russia to find in your columns a true perspective of events 
on that battle-front at the present moment. From the 
hysterical outbursts in some of the daily papers, one might 
imagine that Russia was literally on her last legs, from a 
fighting point of view, and that the Germans had merely to 
walk into Warsaw and there dictate terms of peace. Yet it 
is no exaggeration to say that could the Germans walk iute 
Moscow, after the manner of Napoleon, the discussion of 
peace terms would still be far removed from the Russian 
mind, so great is the determination of that nation not to give 
in under any conditions. Were emphasis of this amazing 
unity required, the fact need only be recalled that the eve of 
war witnessed the symptoms of an impending great industrial 
upheaval which was reflected throughout the whole Empire. 
But with the hour of national peril came an entire change of 
front and a consolidation of effort by all classes towards one 
specific end, which should teach a lesson to those in England 
who find pleasure in criticizing our Slav ally. Strikes for 
an extra halfpenny an hour are in Russia unknown; there is no 
stone-throwing at responsible Ministers by a sensational Press ; 
and I can testify that there is mild amazement at the state 
of nerves—the term is euphemistic—from which England, as 
judged by certain papers, is suffering. That Russia is always 
strongest in retreat and on the defensive is a commonplace; 
that no country has decisively beaten Russia during the last 
three centuries is merely a fact of history (as regards Japan, 
vide Count Hayashi’s Memoirs); and that during the winter 
months, to use a colloquialism, she saved the bacon of her 
Western allies will ultimately be better understood and, I 
hope, appreciated.—I am, Sir, &c., ALAN LETHBRIDGE. 
Seymour Hotel, Tctnes. 





PROFESSOR E. 8. BEESLY. 

[To tux Epitor or tax “ Srecrator.”’] 
S1r,—In the obituary notices of the late Professor Beesly I 
have not seen it mentioned that he received his early 
education at King William’s College in the Isle of Man, 
where he had as a schoolfellow F. W. Farrar, the future Dean 
of Canterbury. The two boys were great friends, sharing a 
tiny study, and continued to exchange letters for some time 
after leaving school. Beesly contributed some interesting 
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reminiscences of his schooldays to the biograpby of Farrar 
published by the latter’s son in 1904. 

E. 8. Beesly was one of the group of remarkably able men— 
including J. F. Bright, T. W. Jex-Blake, C. M. Bull, and others— 
who were drawn to Marlborough School as assistant-masters 
in the eighteen-fifties by the great Head-Master Dr. G. E. L. 
Cotton, and of whom it has been said that “perhaps no such 
group of young men ever went in one short period to a Public 
School.” After a few years he was called away to other work, and 
his place at Marlborough was before long taken by his younger 
brother, A. H. Beesly, who also made a name for himself in 
literature, and who devoted his whole working life to the 
service of the school, earning in a peculiar degree the regard 
and affection of many generations of boys. Like his brother 
(by whom, however, in this capacity he was eclipsed), E. 8. 
Beesly was an expert racquet-player, and when Principal of 
University Hall in Gordon Square took part in games with 
his students in the racquet-court attached to that institution. 
At Marlborough in the summer he used to enjoy long 
midnight swims in the school bathing-lake. 

In 1864 Mr. Beesly, who had by that time become known as 
an uncompromising advocate of extreme views in politics, and 
was looked upon by many people as a dangerous man, presided 
over the first meeting of the once famous and dreaded Inter- 
national Working Men’s Association, held in St. Martin’s Hall, 
London. He was inflexible in the maintenance of his opinions, 
and absolutely proof against blandishments of any kind. Ina 
poetical epistle written from India to his friend, Mr. John 
(now Viscount) Morley, then editor of the Fortnightly Review, 
the late Lord Lytton playfully inquired after 

“The Fortnightly chiefs of the Radical garrison, 
Implacable Beesly and high-minded Harrison.” 
—(See Lord Lytton’s Letters.) 

Beesly’s political principles were those of an advanced Radical 
and anti-Imperialist, tinged with certain peculiarities derived 
from his philosophical creed. Like other disciples of Auguste 
Comte, while avowing himself a Republican, he repudiated the 
title of democrat and had little belief in Parliamentary govern- 
ment. Otherwise he was in close agreement on public questions 
with his friends Goldwin Smith, with whom he corresponded 
up to the time of Goldwin’s death, and John Morley. Among 
his other friends, outside the small circle of declared followers 
of Comte, were Herbert Spencer, G. H. Lewes, and George 
Eliot, as well as eminent Frenchmen like M. Clemenceau. 
Beesly’s views of foreign and Imperial policy were not such as 
to commend themselves to the majority of his countrymen; 
but a tribute of respect is due to one who steadfastly urged 
that morality should govern the relations of States. 

He was a brilliant talker, a writer wielding a singularly 
elear, forcible, and trenchant style, and a man of great 
industry and powers of work. An accomplished French 
scholar, he could write an article and make a speech in that 
language. To those who knew him it was a matter of surprise 
and regret that he never concentrated his efforts upon the 
production of an opus magnum commensurate with his powers 
and gifts. The explanation seems to have been that lecturing, 
which was the business of his life, and for which he was 
pre-eminently fitted, took up most of his time and energy. 
He was primarily and above all things a teacher. Such 
leisure as he could command he expended without stint upon 
the work of the religious society of which he was a leading 
member. The only substantive book he published was the 
small but masterly volume on Queen Elizabeth in Macmillan’s 
“Twelve English Statesmen” Series. His other writings 
included innumerable review articles, and an English transla- 
tion of one of the four massive tomes of Comte’s Politique 
Positive. He projected a concise “universal history”; but 
other tasks, and in later years ill-health, stood in the way, 
In his Catiline, Clodius, and Tiberius (a reprint of essays con- 
tributed to the Fortnightly Review) he was swayed by the 
determination—common to the philosophical school which he 
represented—to see proceeding during the last period of the 
Roman Republic a “ Roman revolution” analogous to the 
great French Revolution, and equally beneficial to mankind. 
He was strongest in ancient Roman and modern French 
history; but it would not be too much to say that he had a 
eomprehensive knowledge and grasp, rare among teachers or 
students, of the whole course of European history, ancient 
and modern. Proof of this may be found in his contributions 
to the interesting volume entitled The Positivist Calendar of 





a , 
Great Men, a series of biographies of worthies of all nations 
and ages. 

The Spectator not seldom came in for shrewd blows from 
the late Professor; but, as was truly said in the Times 
obituary notice, if he was a hard hitter in controversy, he was 
always a fair hitter. 

A long life spent in the thick of the “advanced” move. 
ments, political and intellectual, of his time had furnisheq 
him with a rich store of recollections of men and things. | 
do not know whether he ever committed his impressions ang 
experiences to paper. The reminiscences of so keen and 
competent an observer, with such opportunities, could not fail 
to be of great value.—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. L. D. 





HOW TO SAVE. 
{To rue Epiror or tee “ Srecrator.”’ | 

Sir,—I have hit on a plan which does me personally a lot of 
good, and which, I think, may assist others. I am hopeless in 
money matters, and although I make up and down about 
£1,500 a year and live most simply I never seem to save, 
Now this is all changed. I make it a point of honour to bay 
one 5s. War Loan voucher every day, and I am beginning 
already to be proud of my growing heap. I mention my 
income because I used to feel that I should be above only 
5s. instalments, and thought I must wait and put together, 
say, £100 and put that in in one lump, but I knew in my 
own mind what that would mean! Another great point about 
it is that one realizes how small sums saved mount up, and 
also it is splendid to be reminded day by day in this way of 
one’s duty to save, and it is astonishing how a “ taxi” less here 
and a cigar less there provides, without any hardship, the 
wherewithal. Until I started my plan I thought such daily 
savings were too small to matter, but now I know better and 
feel better as the result.—I am, Sir, &c., P 





ECONOMY AND THRIFT. 
[To tue Eprror oy tus “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—The present admonitions by Cabinet Ministers and 
others on the necessity for practising economy and thrift 
during the continuance of these trying times, and after, 
make no allusions to that spirit of true independence pro- 
duced by a contented mind which goes to the root of the 
whole matter. The advice given us seems to be based by our 
rulers and guides upon the low ground of expediency. lt 
may be that, in your opinion, the following translation by 
Mr. A. Cowley from Martial, Lib. IL, Epig. 53, comes near 
to touching the spot :— 
“Would you be free? "Tis your chief wish, you say, 

Come on, I'll shew thee, friend! the certain way. 

If to no feasts, abroad, thou lov’st to go, 

Whilst bounteous God does bread at home bestow ; 

If thou the goodness of thy cloaths dost prize, 

By thine own use, and not by others’ eyes ; 

If (only safe from weathers) thou canst dwell 

In a small house—but a convenient shell ; 

If thou, without a sigh, or golden wish, 

Canst look upon thy beechen bowl and dish : 

If in thy mind such power and greatness be, 

The Persian King’s a slave, compared with thee.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., R. PatMer. 
Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmorland. 





A VOICE FROM THE RANKS. 

{To rae Epiton or tHe “Srecrator.”) 
Srr,—Having served in the ranks since August, allow me 
to say a word about “National Military Service” and the 
“Drink” problem. On the grounds of equity and right, the 
flower of our British manhood—that manhood which is now 
serving with the colours—cries out for National Military 
Service throughout the Empire. We of the rank-and-file also 
see for ourselves the wonderful physical development which 
takes place in a lad after some two or three months of military 
training. We note the clearer eye, the more sprighty step, 
we notice the “glory” of a man—namely, his physical 
strength developed to a very wonderful degree under our 
present conditions of military service ; a service which gives 
to a man the very best form of freedom that a man can possess, 
the freedom of a mens sana in corpore sano. 

The way in which we Englishmen tackle the drink problem 
is, I think, simply nauseating. Ninety per cent. of us see the 
sick man of drink lying at the side of the road; we go up and 
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F ur heads and say: “Poor devil! i 
7 er to be stopped,” &., &c. Then, instead of doing 
the brave and straightforward thing—namely, rushing the 
trench of drink at the point of the bayonet and wiping the 
cursed thing right out—we pop at it with a toy pistol from 
behind a rock. As a non-commissioned officer responsible for 
order in his own unit, I have learnt one or two facts about drink. 
The abuse of liquor does not of necessity mean “ drunkenness, 
but the abuse of liquor does of necessity mean harm both 
to the individual and his unit. At the present moment certain 
of our soldiers are allowed to help in the haying. These men 
are doing good work, receive good pay, and, I regret to say, 
receive also beer. The War Office would do well to prohibit 
that beer.—I am, Sir, &c., A Non-Com. 











What acurse drink 





“BRITON” AND “BRITISHER.” 
(To raz Epiror or tae “ Srecraror.”’ ] 
Srr,—I suggest that “ Britisher,” ugly and incorrect as an 
English word, is merely the inoffensive German “ Britischer,” 
and that it has come to us through the American, and possibly 
vid the Colonial, Press, from the German-Americans. I hope 
we may banish it, though unfortunately it is now officially used 
in the highest quarters.—I am, Sir, &c., H, R. 





LONGS AND SHORTS. 
[To tue Eprror or tHe “Srecrator.”’] 
Si,—Here is a “long” and a “short” of the “ fifties” which 
may awaken the memory of your senior readers :— 


Original. Long Version. 
“If 'da jackass as wouldn’t | “IfI owned a donkey not given 
go, to speed, 
D’ye think I’d wallop him? Do you think I would chastise 
No, no, no! him? No, indeed; 


I would offer him a carrot, 
and say ‘ Proceed, 
Proceed, Edwar 


L. OC. F. C. 


I'd give him a carrot and 
say ‘ Gee-ho, 
Gee-ho, Neddy,’” 


—I am, Sir, &e., 





[To rmm Eprron or tam “Srrctator.”’] 
Sir,—Many years ago I was in a Northern Country house in 
which Herbert Spencer was staying. At that time he suffered 
from sleeplessness, and one night on going to bed he said to 
me: “I am about to drink some hot brandy and water in 
order to restore the periodicity of my somniferous functions ” 
—a Spencerian expression for a stiff nightcap to induce sleep. 
—I am, Sir, &c., ARTHUR Lucas, 
The Athenzum. 





“LE BERCEAU.” 
[To tue Epiror or tue “Srectaror.”’] 
Sir,—As you were so kind as to publish in a previous issue of 
your paper my letter calling attention to a concert to be given 
in aid of the Fund for the children of French soldiers, I hope 
you will be able to find space for the enclosed notice.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Etta GUILLEMARD, 


A Grand Concert, followed by an afternoon tea, for which Lady 
Cowdray has kindly lent her house, 16 Carlton House Terrace, will 
be held on Wednesday, July 21st, at 3.30, under the patronage of 
Millicent, Duchess of Sutherland. The proceeds will be devoted 
to the Fund for the children of French soldiers, “ Le Berceau.”’ 
The object of this entertainment is to help the children born since 
the outbreak of the war by providing, in cases of need, assistance 
to the mothers. 

Amongst those who will take part are Mlle. Gabrielle Dorziat, 
of the “Théatre du Vaudeville” of Paris; Mr. Gervase Elwes, the 
well-known singer; Mr. Arthur Rubinstein, the famous Polish 
pianist, in Chopin’s popular romances, &c. A scena from the 
Comédie Italienne of the seventeenth century will be danced by Mlles. 
Dimitriu and Caryatis, of the “ Thédtre des Arts” and the “ Odéon,” 
to the music of Scarlatti performed by an instrumental quartette. 
This will be followed by a selection of old French dances especially 
arranged for this occasion and performed by Mlle. Johnson, 
premiére danseuse of the Paris Opéra. Tea will follow at 5.30. 

Committee—President: Mr. V. Hussey Walsh. Members: the 
Marchioness of Downshire, Julia Marchioness of Tweeddale, the 
Countess of Dunmore, the Countess of Donoughmore, the Countess 
of Essex, the Countess of IIchester, the Viscountess Midleton, the 
Lady Edward Spencer Churchill, the Lady Cowdray, the Lady 
Denman, the Lady St. Helier, the Hon. Mrs. W. H. Goschen, 
Lady Guillemard, Lady Mellor, Mrs. Henry Alihusen, Mrs. 
Leggett, Mrs. Saxton Noble, the Hon. Walter J. James, Messrs. 
J. St. Loe Strachey, John Sargent, R.A., H. Harris Brown, R.A., 
Edmund Gosse, C.B., Henry James, G. P. Jacomb-Hood, M.V.O., 
Edmund Dulac. Hon. Secretary : Mile. Germaine Colas, 
< ickets to be had at one guinea each from the Lady St. Helier, 

52 Portland Place, and the other ladies of the Committee; from 
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the Hon. Secretary, Mile. G. Colas, 1 Embankment Gardena, 
Chelsea; and also from Keith, Prowse, and Co., Ltd., 162 New 
Bond Street, and branches. 





A MEDAL FOR WOMEN. 

{To tus Eprrom or tae “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Since you were good enough to print my letter last 
month on the above, I am venturing to plead once more for 
some public recognition of women’s services. Being an anti- 
suffragist, I have little patience with those of my sex who 
clamour for “ rights,” forgetful of the splendid qualities with 
which we have been endowed. The powers of loving (an excess 
of which has been spoken of as “ passing the love of women”), 
of unselfishness, of sympathy, of duty; these and other gifts 
we use, often at expense to ourselves, but always freely, in 
the service of mankind. One cannot but think that men 
are lacking in generosity when, after these ten heavy months 
during which our daughters and sisters have sacrificed their 
health and their lives for the cause, not one man has thought 
any public reward necessary. In both France and Belgium 
women can gain distinctions. In Belgium it is the Order of 
Leopold II., and in the Sphere of July 10th there is a picture 
of Mile. Semmer, a Frenchwoman who has been decorated 
with a medal given by the military authorities for “ bravery 
under fire.” Men quite rightly accept our services freely, but 
should they not be as freely acknowledged? For my part, I 
think the woman who dies for her country is to be envied, and 
surely for her “the clods of the valley shall be sweet.” My 
apologies for trespassing on your space.—I am, Sir, &., 

M. G. C. 





OLD ETONIAN AMBULANCE. 
[To tue Epiron or tue “Srecraton.”) 
Sir,—The Committee of the Old Etonian Association at their 
meeting on July 3rd resolved, in response to a communication 
received, to put before Old Etonians generally the opportunity of 
providing, in the name of the School, one or more motor ambu- 
lances, to be sent to whatever quarter the authorities think best. 
They therefore invite all Old Etonians who read this letter to 
send such contributions towards this object as they think fit, te 
the Hon. Secretary, O.E.A., High Street, Eton. (Cheques to be 
crossed “ London County and Westminster Bank—Eton Branch.”) 
If, which is unlikely, Old Etonians need any stimulus in the 
matter, they may find it in the fact that so far, according te 
recent calculations, nearly one-tenth of the officers in the land 
forces who have fallen in the war came from Eton.—With many 
thanks for your courtesy in inserting this appeal, we are, Sir, &c., 
DartmovutH (Chairman of Committee). 


Eton, A. C. Arnazr (Hon. Secretary, O.E.A.). 





BOOKS AND MAGAZINES FOR THE CAMPS. 
(To raz Epiror or tue “Srecraror.’’} 
Srr,—May I appeal through the columns of your paper for gifts 
of books and magazines to replenish our libraries in the Y.M.C.A. 
huts in the Base Camps in France? The books already sent out 
have been greatly appreciated by the thousands of soldiers who 
make use of the recreational facilities provided by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, but a further supply of suitable books 
is now needed, both for the present buildings and for several new 
huts that are being opened in other centres. I should be glad if 
any such gifts could be forwarded to Sir Edward Ward's agency, 
marked “ Y.M.C.A.,” and addressed to Depot for Camps Library, 
22 Earl Street, Westminster. The Hon. Secretary, the Hon. Mra. 
Anstruther, is kindly co-operating with us in the matter of books. 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. K. Yarr, General Secretary. 
National Council of Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
“ George Williams House,” 13 Russell Square, W.C. 








THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 
Presipent: LORD DESBOROUGEH. 
Hon, Secretary: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Heap Orrices: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 


The aims and objects of this force are: 


(1) To encourage recruits forthe Regular and Territorial Army. 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the ranks, or 
otherwise disqualified for service, to drill and learn the elements 
of musketry in their spare time. 

(3) To co-ordinate all existing organizations with similar objocts 
and to promote uniformity in their rules and regulations. 


All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or inilials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
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“Communicaled,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Lelters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


EUCHARISTERIA. 
(Sunday morning, 13th June, 1915.) 


THE House’s heroes to commemorate 
we knelt before the Altar, at the rail, 
and tasted food that cannot ever fail 
the contrite soul to cheer and recreate: 


And there the young, the beautiful, the great, 
greater in death, and lovelier, we hail, 

and bless them, who have won within the veil, 
war-worn, self-sacrificed, elect, elate. 


And even as we knelt, and prayed, and took 
the elements, and offered Eucharist, 
and knew ourselves united to the Christ; 
That moment, in the trenches, God forsook— 
or claimed our Darling, mid the German shells, 
Therefore with Angels and with Archangels! 
Univ. Coll., Oxon. R. W. M. 





“THE PRIVILEGE OF AN ENGLISHMAN.” 
You laugh and loaf, while others dare and do. 
And yet—a woman risked her life for you! 

Braved her ordeal, counting not the cost, 

So she might add one man to England’s host; 
His arm her shield—prize of triumphant pain. 
O bitterest pang !—to know her travail vain, 








BOOKS. 
——_o——— 
LORD CURZON’S WAR POEMS.* 
Ir was inevitable that the passions, hopes, and sorrows which 
have been evoked by the death-struggle in which the great 
nations of Europe are now engaged should elicit an outburst 
of song. What more fitting subject for a sad but proud and 
patriotic threnody could, indeed, be found than the “ Roll of 
Honour,” which now appears with mournful regularity in the 
columns of the daily Press, accompanied, as is often the case, 
with illustrations which bring bome to us in a manner hereto- 
fore unknown to the present generation the lugubrious pathos 
of Pericles’ beautiful metaphor that “the loss of the youth 
of the city was as if the spring was taken out of the year” ? 
Is any theme more calculated to inspire the Muse of Poetry 
than the prolonged agony of heroic Belgium? Can anything 
be imagined more apt to stir those emotions which form the 
raw material of poetry than the sight of the champions of true 
civilization and high morality standing forth, sword in hand, 
to crush a system whose triumph would blast the progress of 
the human race, enthrone an ignoble materialism in the place 
of those high ideals towards which the most enlightened spirits 
of modern times have for years past been painfully yet 
strenuously groping their way, and thrust upon the worlda 
moral bankruptcy far less excusable than the savagery of 
ancient or mediaeval times, inasmuch as the errors of the past 
were largely due to ignorance, whereas it is sought to defend 
those of the present and to obscure their moral obliquity by 
a learning which is real and by a ratiocination which is pseudo- 
scientific and spurious? It was also inevitable that, in the 
expression of their sorrows, sympathies, and aspirations, 
classical students should often revert to the use of those 
languages which, whether in prose or poetry, have for ages 
past served as models for the expression of human thonght. 
Thus Sir Herbert Warren, when he read the touching tribute 
paid by a poet of genius (Sir Henry Newbolt) to old Cliftonians 
fallen on the battlefield, found that the stately English lines 
“rang in his head,” and forthwith “shaped themselves into 
Greek.”t More recently a poet who, in the Eton College 


By Lord Curzon of Kedleston. 





* War Poems, and other Translations, 
London: John Lane. [4s. 6d, net.) 
t Spectator, April 10th, 1915, 





rs 
Chronicle, cast a thin veil of anonymity over his personality 
by signing with the initials “G. M.,” mourned the death of g 
gallant young Etonian, the heir to wealth and title, who gave 
his life for his country, in lines which, in spite of Lorg 
Curzon’s very apposite reserve as to the views which an ancient 
Greek would have held about the productions of the most 
erudite of modern scholars, are nevertheless so essentially 
Greek in sentiment as to embody a bitter wail over the 
cruelty of that obscure deity (cbs aréxuapros)—the “ Unknown 
God,” whom the Athenians “ignorantly worshipped "—who 
has inflicted such terrible woes on suffering mankind. 

Lord Curzon in his brief preface almost apologizes for 
having joined the throng of those statesmen and politicians 
who have preceded him in falling victims to the “aniiable 
hobby” of translation. For two reasons no apology is 
necessary. One is that the translations themselves possess 
great intrinsic merits. The other is that, although Lord 
Curzon has made himself the mouthpiece of ideas conceived 
by others, he has by no means, in assuming the part of a 
translator, sunk his own vigorous personality. His unswerving 
patriotism, his high sense of duty, his admiration and 
sympathy for all those deeds and thoughts which call forth 
eulogistic or sympathetic treatment, are clearly discernible 
whether he is giving us an English version of the French of 
Verhaeren and Cammaerts, or of the Greek of Demosthenes 
and the Anthologists. 

Lord Curzon has, of course, had to consider the great 
stumbling-block which lies in the path of every translator, 
To what extent is paraphrase permissible? Great poets have 
before now succumbed to the temptation, which is ever present 
to the mind of the translator, of acquiring greater freedom of 
speech in translating by neglecting the precise words of the 
original poem and merely embodying the main facts, principles, 
or sentiments which the poet has wished to set forth. Others 
have gone further and have not hesitated to introduce 
entirely fresh matter of their own, either because they have 
thought it topical to the ideas of the original author, or 
because the imperious necessities of rhyme or metre have 
constrained them to the adoption of this course. The pre- 
cision of the scholarly Bentley was shocked by the latitude 
which Pope allowed himself in translating the Iliad. “A 
very pretty poem, Mr. Pope,” he said, “but you must not call 
it Homer.” Lord Curzon bas therefore very wisely decided 
to adhere as far as possible to the original text, but not 
invariably to discard paraphrase. ‘ My object has been,” he 
says, “nearly everywhere, not to paraphrase, but to translate.” 
A good example of the results to be obtained by this method 
is the translation of the celebrated epitaph on those who fell 
at the battle of Chaeronea which occurs in Demosthenes’ 
oration “ On the Crown.” The fidelity of the translation is 
unquestionable, and although possibly the melody and 
harmonious flow of the English version would have gained if 
greater latitude had been allowed, it contains no line or 
expression which can fairly be said to jar on the ear of the 
English reader. 

It is, however, in the translation of the Belgian war poems 
that the results of Lord Curzon’s methods may best be 
appreciated. ‘ There is,” he says, “a substantial identity in 
modern cultured thought and expression which renders the 
translation, e.g., of French or German lyrics into English 
one of no extraordinary difficulty.” It will probably be 
conceded by all who read this volume that in this sphere Lord 
Curzon has been eminently successful. Indeed, inasmuch as 
probably all of us yield more readily to the emotions excited 
by words addressed to us in our mother-tongue than by senti- 
ments expressed in a foreign language, it is very possible that 
English readers will in some cases prefer the translations to 
the originals, in spite of the praise which may rightly be 
accorded to the French versions. One example must suffice. 
M. Cammaerts has embodied the self-sacrifice, the determina- 
tion, and glowing patriotism of his countrymen in the 
stirring poem entitled “ Chantons, Belges, Chantons.” Lord 
Curzon’s translation is no less spirited than the original. 
Here is one stanza :— 

“ Reck not that your wounds are bleeding, 
Reek not that your voice is weak : 
Deeper than the roar of cannon, 
Higher than the battle-shriek, 
E’en although your wounds are bleeding, 
E’en although your heart-strings break, 
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Sing of hope and hate unshaken, 
*Neath this fair autumnal sun: 
Sing how, when the tempter whispered, 
‘ Sweet is vengeance, when ’tis done,’ 
Said we louder, ‘ We are prouder, 
Mercy’s garland to have won!’” 
In this case Lord Curzon has adhered closely to the original 
text, and he has given us in rhythmical and faultless English 
a vivid impression of the lofty scorn and fiery indignation 
which the Belgian poet pours on the ruthless invaders of his 
native country. 

It is to the episodes connected with the war that we owe 
the publication of this attractive volume. But the general 
reader, and more especially the lover of classical literature, 
will rejoice atthe opportunity which has thus been afforded 
to him of reading some other fugitive pieces unconnected with 
recent events which have from time to time been composed 
by Lord Curzon. In the domain of literature he displays a 
courage equal to that which full many a time he has shown 
in the field of politics and administration. So competent, 
and at the same time so indulgent, a critic as Professor 
Mackail was not altogether satisfied with the translation by 
Shelley of Plato's “ flawless lines,” "Acrip mply piv fraumes, Ke. 
Undeterred, however, by the risk of criticism, Lord Curzon 
has given us two versions, one in English and the other in 
Latin, of this pearl amongst epigrams. Of these, priority of 
merit must certainly be assigned to the translation into the 
dead language. It is singularly felicitous :— 

“ Stella prius vivis Eoa luce nitebas, 
At nunc Hesperio Manibus orbe nites.” 
Indeed, some of Lord Curzon’s most notable successes have 
been achieved in Latin verse. The rendering of Collins’s 
“Sleep of the Brave” is excellent. So also is the Latin 
version of Wordsworth’s “Lucy,” of which the first two 
stanzas run as follows :— 
“ Avia desertae tenuit propre flumina Devae 
Rara procis virgo, nescia laudis, iter. 
Muscoso latuit viola ut semi-abdita saxo, 
Candidior stella, quae nitet una polo.” 


Lord Curzon has also not been deterred by the very qualified 
praise which has been meted out to a numerous band of 
translators, from the days of Cicero downwards, from giving 
us another version of the world-famous epitaph of Simonides 
on the Spartans who fell at Thermopylae. The attempt to 
render these few pregnant words into English hexameter 
and pentameter verse is, so far as the writer of the present 
article is aware, novel :— 

“ Stranger, go hence and say to the men who hold Lacedaemon— 

‘ Here, far away, we lie, proudly obeying her words!’” 
Symonds, in dealing with this epigram, says that none of 
the translations are “ very good,” and he expresses the opinion 
that the difficulty lies mainly in deciding whether pjyac: is, 
as Cicero held, to be considered as the equivalent of jArpas 
(legibus), or should be construed “ orders.” A good deal may, 
of course, in this as in other cases, be attributed to the quasi- 
impossibility of rivalling in any modern tongue the terseness 
of an inflected language. But the real difficulty lies outside 
the range of merely verbal criticisms such as that of Symonds. 
It sometimes occurs that by some happy chance or inspira- 
tion, as in the case of the El®é ris, ‘HpdwAccre of William 
Cory, the exquisite bloom of the original Greek does not 
evaporate when passing through the crucible of translation. 
But in other cases, after dwelling with lenient sympathy on 
the attempts of the most erudite and skilful workmen, it 
has to be confessed that, for reasons which may be felt more 
easily than expressed, Greek genius, jealous of its own 
proud literary monopoly, has in some instances bequeathed to 
us poetry which, in order to be fully appreciated, must be 
read in the original language. 

Finally, it may be said that Lord Curzon has given us some 
specimens of what he can do when his Muse, no longer 
dwelling on the tragedy of Belgium, or oppressed by the 
mournful gloom which occasionally hung over the Greek out- 
look on life, lends itself to affording to English readers an 
interpretation of the sprightly and caustic humour of France. 
Nowhere is that humour more prominent than in the satire 
displayed in epitaphs on the lives of the unworthy or the 
insignificant. To quote one instance in point, readers of 
French history will remember that Louis XV., on his acces- 
sion, was named “ Le Bien-Aimé,” and Carlyle has told us how 
President Hénault, “ in his sleek official way,” sang a dithyramb 
ever the merits which apyeared to justify the assumption of 
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this title. Its singular inappropriateness was on the death 
of Louis XV. stereotyped in the lines :— 
“ Ci-git Louis—ce pauvre Roi; 

On dit qu’il fat bon, mais 4 quoi?” 
Lord Curzon has culled from Lord Chesterfield’s Letters 
an epitaph couched in a somewhat similar strain composed on 
a certain Colas—“ Un homme futile et fainéant "—which Lord 
Chesterfield somewhat maliciously applied to the recently 
defunct King of Poland :— 

“ Colas est mort de maladie, 
Tu veux que j’en pleure le sort; 
Que diable veux tu que j’en die ? 
Colas vivoit, Colas est mort.” 
Lord Curzon has preserved both the wit and conciseness of 
the original. He translates :— 
“ Colley fell ill, and is no more! 

His fate you bid me to deplore ; 

But what the deuce is to be said ? 

Colley was living, Colley’s dead.” 

CRroMER. 
ROUMANIA AND THE GREAT WAR.* 

ALL who desire to understand the position of Roumania, and 
the relations in which she stands not only to the neighbouring 
Balkan States but to the Great Powers, should study 
Mr. Seton-Watson’s well-informed and statesmanlike book, 
Roumania and the Great War. When the German Staff 
were considering what troops to send to South-West Africa 
to put down the Herero rising, they are said to have declared 
that they must make a choiee between men who could shoot 
but not ride and men who could ride but not shoot—a 
portentous dilemma, since what was wanted was men who 
could do both ; who were, in fact, those military hermaphrodites, 
mounted infantrymen, or, as our forefathers would have 
said, Dragoons. In the same way what we want when, as 
at the present moment, we are confronted with the complicated 
and difficult problems of South-Eastern Europe is a book 
written by one who is an expert as to the facts, and 
who is also able to take a wise and sympathetic view 
of them on the political side. Unfortunately, it is not 
easy to meet with this combination. It too often happens 
that the people who know the facts intimately have had 
their judgments coloured by local prejudices. On the 
other hand, the men of judgment and good sense have not 
sufficient local knowledge, and therefore cannot speak with 
full assurance. Happily, in Mr. Seton-Watson’s case we get 
the desired combination. He is the mounted infantryman of 
our analogy. Hecan both ride and shoot. He knows the 
local facts, and he maintains a statesmanlike attitude on the 
main problems. Though he is a philo-Slav in a high degree, 
he can understand the position of that strange Latin colony 
in partibus infidelium which still stands possessed of the 
ancient Dacia. Whether the Roumanians are in the true 
ethnological sense a Latin race does not matter. They talk 
the Latin tongue, they have a Latin culture and Latin 
aspirations, and that is enough. If not actually Roman 
by blood, they are at any rate Roman by adoption, and 
in the Roman law adoption was, and is, as strong a tie 
as birth. 

As Mr. Seton- Watson points out at the beginning of his book, 
the Roumanian race has proved its birthright by its marvel- 
lous tenacity. It has kept the name and it has kept the 
language, and, still better, it bas kept the Roman proverb, 
Romanul nu pere (“The Roumanian never dies”). In 
spite of the drums and tramplings not of three but a thousand 
conquests, in spite of the Slav, the Hun, the Magyar, and the 
Turk, the Roumanians have managed to keep their heads 
above water and to constitute themselves the most powerful 
of the Balkan States. They have now reached the turning- 
point in their development. If they steer a right course, they 
should come out of this war a great nation, with Transylvania 
and Bukowina incorporated in a Roumanian kingdom of 
some twelve million inhabitants or more, a kingdom capable 
under wise development of very great expansion. If all goes 
well for Roumania—which, to put it briefly, means that 
the Allies, and not the Austrians and Magyars, should win 
—the great problem which the Roumanians will have to 
deal with will be how to treat the considerable number 
of Slavs, Magyars, and Teutons—that is, the people of 
° Rounest ona the Great War, By B. W. Seton-Watson. London: 
Coustable and Co, [2s, net.) 
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non-Roumanian stock and language—who will have to be 
incorporated within their boundaries. However wisely those 
boundaries are drawn, the annexation of Transylvania and 
Bukowina must mean the incorporation of a very consider- 
able number of people of non-Roumanian stock. If the 
Roumanians follow the awful example set them by the Magyars, 
and claim that Roumanian culture must prevail and that 
local minorities must be Roumanized and forced to renounce 
their nationality, their government will be as great a failure 
and as unstable as that of the Magyars. If, on the other 
hand, they prove themselves able to take a wiser and more 
sympathetic attitude towards minority nationalities, and 
will give the liberty they claim and so show themselves 
capable of empire, they may found a great and lasting State. 
The royal road to the absorption of local minorities is 
freedom and sympathy, not coercion and persecution. If the 
Roumanians will have faith in the claim for liberty which 
they have invoked against the tyrants of their own race, they 
will find that in a couple of generations Particularism will 
have died away, or, rather, changed into Patriotism. 

Excellent is the advice on this point which Mr. Seton- 
Watson offers to Roumania, and offers in no dictatorial, 
professorial, or schoolmasterly spirit, but with full under- 
standing. Here is Mr. Seton-Watson’s description of the 
practical difficulties of the Transylvanian problem. The 
passage is not perhaps absolutely clear without the tables 
referred to, but those who want to study the matter should 
buy his book and read it in detail :— 

‘Most controversialists, in discussing the Roumanians of 
Hungary, content themselves with quoting tho figures of all the 
counties inhabited by Roumanians, and make no attempt to divide 
them up on an ethnographical basis. The very large non- 
Roumanian element in the area under discussion is then apt to be 
quoted as a proof of the impossibility of solving the problem on a 
basis of nationality. My present analysis follows other lines. It 
will be seen from Appendix I. that in what may be described as 
the Roumanian area of Hungary (including of course the Szekel 
districts as a racial islet), there are, on the basis of existing county 
boundaries, no fewer than 2,058,887 Magyars, 730,962 Germans, 
159,489 Ruthenes and 285,467 Serbs. If we exclude those districts 
of the seven counties on the linguistic frontier which are purely 
Magyar by race, we reduce the number of Magyars from 
2,058,887 to 1,488,651, and by a further process of division 
in the mixed districts along the racial fringe, it is possible 
to reduce the latter figure to 1,330,509. This, then, repre- 
sents the number of Magyars, who, according to their own 
official statistics, must inevitably be sacrificed, if the dream of 
Roumanian unity is to be achieved. In view of tho facts alluded 
to in Appendix I, there can be very little doubt that these 
Magyars do not in reality number more than 1,000,000. Of these 
501,930 are the Szekels of Eastern Transylvania, living in a com- 
pact mass; and for them some special privileges must be secured. 
Under such an arrangement the Roumanians on their side would 
sacrifice 153,089, consisting of small minorities scattered about in 
the otherwise purely Magyar and Serb counties of the great 
Hungarian plain. In the Banat no human skill could disentangle 
the various races; and a new frontier, based so far as possible on 
equitable racial division, would leave about 66,000 Roumanians in 
the new Serbia and about 65,000 Serbs in the new Roumania. 
Under such circumstances it might be possible to devise some 
gradual system of exchange, by which the Roumanian minorities 
were transferred from Magyar territory and the Magyar (as 
opposed to the Szekel) minorities from Roumanian territory.” 

We wish we could reprint Mr. Seton-Watson’s careful 
map, which shows at a glance what we can only describe as 
the Transylvanian ethnological “ mix-up.” Roughly speaking, 
Roumania stretches two arms round Transylvania, somewhat 
after the fashion in which the two arms of the German 
Empire embrace Bohemia. In the Transylvanian enclave 
between these two arms is a large Roumanian population 
intermingled with Magyars, Serbians, and Saxons. If the 
chief part of the Magyar population lay on the Western 
borders—that is, if in Transylvania the Roumanian people 
shaded off from the Roumanian frontier so that the parte 
nearest Roumania and most enclosed by her were the most 
Roumanian in character—all would be well. Unfortunately, 
however, the parts closest to Roumania and the most encased 
by the two arms are the places where the Magyars are 
strongest. After the exasperating way in which things 
ethnological are managed in South-Eastern Europe, the 
Roumanians in Transylvania are strongest away from their 
own people and when nearest the frontiers of Hungary. 
That is a problem which we do not say is insoluble—on the 
contrary, we think that Mr. Seton-Watson shows that it can 
be solved—but it is one which will require great tact and 
sympathy to solve in the right way. 





If any one wants to understand why the Roumanians of 
Transylvania desire so passionately to throw off the Magyar 
yoke and to join themselves to their kinsmen in Roumania, 
and why those Roumanian kinsmen are so anxious to help 
to free them, he has only to read Mr. Seton-Watson’s 
account of the way in which the Magyars, not only in old 
days, but up to the present moment, have oppressed tho 
Roumanian minority. It is a terrible but, unfortunately, a 
true indictment. 

Our readers as they read this review will naturally say: 
All this may be very interesting historically, but what we 
want to know now is, what is Roumania going to do? We 
do not profess to be prophets, and we fully recognize tho 
danger of trying to give Roumania advice, for such advice 
cannot but be coloured by our own interests, and therefore 
will naturally be looked upon with suspicion by the 
Roumanians. We may, however, say one or two words which 
are true, and which ought not to cause any suspicion in the 
Roumanian mind. If Germany wins, Austria wins, and if 
Austria wins, Hungary wins. This must mean the doom of 
Roumania’s aspirations. The Magyars will never give up their 
hold upon Transylvania and Bukowina and their deter- 
mination to Magyarize them—that is, to force the Roumanians 
to give up their racial independence and conform to the 
Magyar standard in politics and general culture. But the 
Magyars know very well that they cannot do this if they have 
a powerful Roumanian kingdom on their borders encouraging 
their Roumanian subjects to revolt and look to a very 
different future than that prescribed for them by their 
Hungarian overlords. A triumphant Hungary, therefore, 
would soon find means for dominating Roumania and pre- 
venting her from becoming, as she would say, dangerous to 
the Magyar race. A powerful Hungary is not compatible with 
Roumanian aspirations. That may seem a hard saying, 
but it is a true one. We shall be told, perhaps, that the 
Roumanians, if they are wise, can safeguard themselves by 
a treaty with Germany and Austria—a treaty such as that 
which last Tuesday was publicly stated to have been offered 
by the two Emperors to Roumania. Our answer is to remind 
the Roumanians that no victorious Power ever pays black- 
mail, no matter how much it has promised it. It is of 
course true that the Roumanians would not regard 
such a treaty as blackmail, but the Magyars would. No 
doubt at the present moment they would sign almost any- 
thing to keep Roumania quiet. What is certain is that once 
they are safe and victorious they will not honour the bond. 
Probably pro-German Roumanians will reply: “There is no 
doubt a danger here, but is the danger from Russia less 
great?” We believe it is. We will not, however, argue that 
matter here except to point out that when the peace is made 
among its guarantors will be the two great Latin Powers 
of France and Italy and the independent Power of Britain. 
Personally we do not believe that Russia has any hostile 
intentions towards Roumania; but if she had, Roumania would 
find she had powerful friends. 

Roumanians, in our opinion, will be specially unwise if they 
are frightened by the bogy of a Russian Constantinople. 
That the war will end in Russia obtaining Constantinople we 
are absolutely certain. It is also possible that if Russia gains 
Constantinople in face of the active opposition of a Roumania 
which has either stood sullenly aside, or else, incredible as it 
sounds, taken the Austrian side, the Roumanian position will 
be uncomfortable. If, on the other hand, Russia takes Con- 
stantinople with Roumania as one of her allies, Roumania may 
be absolutely certain that the maximum of freedom in the 
matter of ingress to and egress from the Black Sea will be 
guaranteed to her by the public law of Europe. Roumania 
must know that it is absolutely impossible for her to possess 
Constantinople. She must know also that it would be 
extremely dangerous for her should any one of her Balkan 
rivals hold it. Further, her statesmen must know that to 
yield Constantinople to some weak neuiral State is a dream, 
nay, a delusion. Although it may seem at the moment 
to hurt her pride, Roumania will be far safer if the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles are in the hands of a strong 
Power like Russia than in the possession of a weak State. 
Nothing can alter the geographical fact that Roumania’s ports 
are in the Black Sea. Roumania will be very foolish if she 
spoils her future by what is in fact kicking against the pricks 
of her geographical destiny. 
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BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY AND GERMANY.* 
ALTHOUGH every student of affairs is familiar by this time 
with the diplomatic negotiations which preceded the war— 
for are they not recorded in official books of nearly every 
colour of the rainbow, as well as in numerous summaries and 
commentaries P—we should be unjust to Mr. Headlam’s work 
if we did not say that nothing better on this subject has 
appeared. It is first-rate in its clearness of narrative, its 
sobriety of judgment, and its scholarly arrangement. He 
tells us that he began to write an aualysis of the momentous 
twelve days before the war for bis own satisfaction. Following 
an excellent habit of scholars, he no doubt wanted to clear bis 
thoughts by setting them down on paper. Then he found 
that his analysis—fortunate discovery !—must take the form 
of a narrative, for only thus could he define with precision the 
exact circumstances in which each document was written. 
The complete British and French official books tell their own 
story well enough, but in the other books there are lacunae. 
The Russian Orange Book has several omissions; it contains 
all the decisions of the Government, though it does not 
contain, as the British and French Books do, the information 
on which those decisions were founded. In particular, Mr. 
Headlam regrets the absence of more communications from 
the Russian Chargé d’Affaires and Ambassador at Vienna. 
Happily the omissions are to some extent made good by the 
enlightening accounts of what happened sent by the British 
and French Ambassadors. Links can also be supplied by 
studying the Austrian Red Book. Mr. Headlam’s success is 
absolute in producing a narrative which assures the reader at 
every stage of the author’s earnest desire for truth. We do 
not ask any one to accept this assertion unquestioningly. Let 
him read the book, and if he agrees with us he will find all 
the weightier Mr. Headlam’s damning statement that his long 
and careful study bas brought him to the conclusion that it is 
impossible to place any reliance on what the German Govern- 
ment say, whether they are describing their motives or their 
intentions or only the simplest facts. Their word can be 
accepted only when it is amply corroborated from other 
sources. 

As Mr. Headlam says, it is not, after all, difficult to give a 
consistent and intelligible explanation of one’s actions, even in 
a complicated dispute. Such an explanation can be con- 
vincing, however, only if it is in accordance in all details with 
what happened. “Truth is always consistent with itself.” 
Here the German accounts invariably break down. Once 
there is something to be hidden it becomes necessary to slur 
over important points. When urgent statements from the 
other side are omitted or are dismissed with vague generali- 
ties, the reader is bound to have the uncomfortable con- 
viction that something is being concealed. The more closely 
German documents are studied the more does this feeling 
grow upon the reader. A painful example of concealment by 
vague generalities is the latest Note on the ‘ Lusitania’ which 
Germany has sent to the United States. Mr. Headlam says :— 

“That this is not a mere general and vague accusation let me 
point out a few particular instances. Why was Sir Edward Grey’s 
proposal for mediation rejected? The account given is, as is 
shown (page 141), one quite impossible to accept; our conclusion 
must, be that the real reason for rejection was one which could 
not be avowed. Why were the negotiations broken off after 
Russian mobilization? Here again we get an account which is 
very vague, and which is not supported by any documentary 
evidence. We find that essential documentary evidence has been 
omitted (see page 238), and we are justified in concluding that 
the whole statement is untrue. What were the relations between 
Germany and Austria? We have repeated statements that the 
German Government was using pressure upon Austria; all the 
evidence which we have is to the effect that this is not true. And 
then, again, what explanation can be given of such an incident as 
the publication of the telegram of July 30th in the Westminster 
Gazette, while at the same time it is suppressed in all German 
publications ? Was this telegram really sent? If so, why was it 
net produced in a more official form? We have a right to demand 
an answer to this question from the German Government.” 

The telegram in the Westminstev Gazette is very curious, and 
we must quote it in full. It was published in perfect good 
faith, we may be sure; but as it was published nowhere else, 
and is not contained in any German official collection of 
documents, the only possible conclusion is that this falsehood 





* (1) The History of Twelve Days, July 24th to August 4th, 1914: being an 
Account of the Negotiations Preceding the Outbreak of War Based on the Oficial 
Publications, By J. W. Headlam, M.A. London: T. Fisher Unwin. [ 10s. 6d. 
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was put forth in the true Bismarckian manner by the 
German Government in order to influence British opinion, 
Here is the telegram, which appeared in the Weslminstes 
Gazette on August Ist, 1914:— 
“ Berwin, July 30, 1914. 

The report of Count Pourtalés does not harmonise with the 
account which Your Excellency has given of the attitude of tho 
Austro-Hungarian Government. Apparently there is a misunder- 
standing, which I beg you to clear up. We cannot expect Austria- 
Hungary to negotiate with Serbia, with which she is in a state of 
war. The refusal, however, to exchange views with St. Petersburg 
would be a grave mistake. We are indeed ready to fulfil our duty. 
As an ally we must, however, refuse to be drawn into a world 
conflagration through Austria-Hungary not respecting our advice. 
Your Excellency will express this to Count Berchtold with all 
emphasis and great seriousness. (Signed) Berumann-HoLiuwee.” 
Is it likely that this one piece of evidence that Germany 
tried to restrain Austria would not have bad vast official uso 
made of it if it had been really sent by the German 
Chancellor? Is it credible that the German Government 
sent this angelically worded message when we know for a fact 
that the provisional acceptance of mediation by Austria 
between herself and Serbia was never forwarded from Berlin 
to London? Austria sent that acceptance by way of Berlin. 
Berlin stopped it. The world did not hear of this incident 
till it was recorded in the Austrian Book six months later. 
Imagine what might have happened if Sir Edward Grey, who 
had already received the consent of Russia to mediation, bad 
been allowed to act upon this belated Austrian concession with 
the goodwill of Germany! There would have been no war. 

Professor Gilbert Murray’s very readable and persuasive 
defence of Sir Edward Grey’s foreign policy is the more 
valuable as coming from one who was previously inclined to 
be suspicious of anything that was called Imperialistic. 
Professor Murray has a soft place in his beart for those who 
temperamentally discover the good in their enemies and the 
evil in their own leaders. We acknowledge that within reason 
such men have great uses ; they are a drag on extremists at the 
other end of the scale, and they generally correct balances. But 
when we find a distinguished Radical and friend of peace taking 
up his pen to rebuke the Copperheads we look for entertainment, 
and we certainly get it. Professor Murray has the courage, 
and also the good sense tactically, to say plainly that he has 
changed his mind :— 

“ And now I see that on a large part of this question—by no 
means the whole of it—I was wrong, and a large number of the 

ople whom I honour most were wrong. One is vividly reminded 
of Lord Melbourne’s famous dictum: ‘ All the sensible men were 
on one side, and all the d—d fools on the other. And, egad, Sir, 
the d—d fools were right!’ What made me change my mind was 
the action of the various Powers during the last ten days before 
the war. On July 26 or 27 I was asked to sign a declaration in 
favour of British neutrality in the case of a war arising between 
the Great Powers. I agreed without hesitation. I did not believe 
there would be a war; the nations were not governed by lunatics : 
but if by any dreadful blunder there should be war, I thought, let 
us by all means keep out of it. During the next week my con- 
fidence was staggered. The thing was incredible, but it looked as 
if Germany was deliberately refusing all roads to peace, as if she 
had made up her mind to have war. By the time the declaration 
was published—it took a week collecting signatures—my attitude 
had changed.” 
What we do not understand even now is how men of honour 
brought themselves to sign the neutrality manifesto. Pro- 
fessor Murray cherished the same principles of fair dealing 
then as he cherishes now. His opinions were of course based 
on them. He presumably recognized then, as he recognizes 
now, that we were committed to France by the strongest bonds 
short of a written pledge. Yet the “ neutralists ” were willing 
to see France knocked over the head while we looked on. 
We say nothing of the material risk we should have run of 
being ourselves knocked over the head later when we should 
not have had a friend in the world. We would simply ask 
how neutrality can have seemed fair, sportsmanlike, or 
honourable to even the most ardent lover of peace. Professor 
Murray, of course, would like to see nation dealing with 
nation as a self-respecting and scrupulous man deals with 
his fellows. But would “neutrality” in a street fight with 
roughs be a proper attitude for one man to adopt when 
he saw his companion attacked—particularly after the two 
men had actually discussed methods of defence in such an 
event? What should we call the onlooker? Professor 
Murray's vocabulary must be equal to bestowing a suitable 
name. 

Incidentally Professor Murray provides a satisfactory answer 
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do the ill-considered demand for a popular control of diplomacy. 
He points out that Sir Edward Grey has in fact bound the 
British people to no vital policy without taking the House 
of Commons into his confidence. We suppose there must 
be many thousands of Liberals who have changed their 
minds about national policy to just the extent to which 
Professer Murray has changed his. It cannot be supposed 
that this reorientation of opinion on foreign affairs will have 
no effect on the arrangement of political parties at home. As 
we remarked in a notice of Lord Curzon’s speeches last week, 
the average m.an who mistrusted “ Imperialism” had no more 
substantial objection to it than that it postulated a strong 
Navy and Army. The sense of obligation and trusteeship in 
all our Imperialists who count is very high. But they were 
mistaken for Jingoes because they insisted on careful defence. 
The policy which Professor Murray approves in his little book 
is precisely what we should call sane Imperialism. Its 
followers are sure to be much more numerous after this war 
because the school which believes in the unfailing amiability 
of all other nations as an axiom will be almost extinct. No 
doubt there will be some who will be foolish enough to tell us 
that war cannot happen again; that the one consolation of 
the Great War was that it made war impossible for the future ; 
and that consequently all the burglar-proof devices may be 
safely removed from the Imperial household, and so forth. 
But we do not think the people who will talk thus will be 
numerous; and we feel sure that the author of this admirable 
little book will not be one of them. 





CHURCH PULPITS, LECTERNS, AND ORGANS.* 


Tus book forms part of a series published by the Oxford 
University Press “on the Church Art of English Churches,” 
under the general editorship of Mr. Francis Bond, to whom Dr. 
Cox tells us in his preface that “ these pages are indebted for 
all the labour and scholarly insight involved in the selection 
and arrangement of the vast number of choice illustrations of 
pulpits, lecterns, organ cases, and other consonant details 
within the covers; moreover, the letterpress also is indebted to 
his arrangement, advice, and corrections.” It is the first book 
on this branch of English ecclesiology that has been published 
since 1849, and we heartily join with the author in hoping 
“that these pages may do something to add to the greater 
appreciation ” of examples of good work and cunning crafts- 
manship that are but too often neglected, or even destroyed by 
the ignorance and want of taste of so-called restorers. He 
has set himself the task of informing his readers not only of 
the existence and the present state of preservation of these 
pieces of church furniture, but also as to their relative import- 
ance before and after the Reformation. He insists that 
preaching was an essential part of the work of the mediaeval 
Church, and remarks that the now extant sermons of those 
days show “a thorough and almost intuitive knowledge of the 
whole of the Scriptures”; and he somewhat vehemently con- 
troverts “the foolish but often held notion that sermons were 
usually preached in Latin and not in the vernacular,” giving 
many quotations and instances to point his argument. It 
is natural that when importance is attached to the sermon 
the pulpit should be of elaborate workmanship, and in the 
Middle Ages “vivid colouring,” Dr. Cox tells us, was also 
“ frequently used in both stone and wood examples.” Norfolk 
is rich in pre-Reformation pulpits, and “four of them retain 
much of their original painting.” But even if, as Dr. Cox 
assures us, preaching deteriorated after the Reformation, 
many of the pulpits that remain are objects of great beauty, 
as he shows us from the photographs in this book. For 
example, that of Bishop’s Lydeard, in Somerset, is worthy of 
holding the most eloquent of preachers. 

After two chapters devoted to the subject of preachers 
and pulpits in general, he goes on to record with scholarly 
minuteness all the interesting facts that he has gathered 
together as the result of many years of work in the 
fields of ecclesiastical art and archaeology. He takes the 
English counties in alphabetical order, and so it is easy 
for the reader to refer to any particular place, under the 
general headings of stone or wood, for mediaeval pulpits, 
and of post-Reformation for later work. After this comes a 
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a chapter on hour-glasses, in which he tells us some amusing 
stories of long-winded preachers and gives a list of extant 
hour-glass stands. Lecterns of brass and stone form an 
interesting subject of study, not to mention the peculiar 
attractiveness of the eagles, with their various expressions and 
curious casts of countenance. A few pages on “Desks for 
Chained Books ” and on “ Organs and Organ Cases” end this 
interesting volume. Its use for purposes of reference is much 
enhanced by two good indexes, “ Locorum” and “ Rerum.” 
We have left ourselves but little space to speak of the many 
and beautiful illustrations opposite almost every page of this 
book. They are so well reproduced from photographs, and so 
conveniently arranged with reference to the text, as to add 
very greatly to the reader’s instruction and pleasure. 





BELGIAN HOUSEKEEPING IN ENGLAND.* 
Tuis little book, which has been prepared for the Belgian 
Hospitality Committee in Cambridge, will be of very great help 
to every one who is trying to lessen the difficulties and 
worries that are, we fear, inevitable in connexion with the 
housekeeping of our guests. For if our own household work 
of all sorts has become harder as material for oiling the 
wheels of the machine grows scarcer, how much more for- 
midable must be the task of those who have to surmount the 
obstacle of a foreign language, and who, at any rate in the 
country, have also to contend with primitive English hovuse- 
hold arrangements. Instead of gas and electric light there 
is nothing but a paraffin lamp; for the clean, pretty tiled 
stove we can only give them a black, ugly range, or even an 
open fireplace, which at times covers them with smoke and 
coal-dust ; and so on through all the list of household “ use and 
wont.” And it is not because our rough ways discourage them 
that we learn of the difference in the household arrangements 
of the two countries, for they make the best of an inudequate 
apparatus with admirable patience. It is only when we have 
lured our guests to tell us of their lost homes and of their daily 
lives that the contrast strikes us painfully. Of course some of 
our housekeeping methods are pleasant as well as new; the little 
cakes, for instance, made by the plainest of plain cooks are 
often appetizing, and quite unlike those from a pédtisserie. 
Our milk puddings are nice, and our garden produce is 
plentiful, but—or so it has seemed for many months to the 
present writer—our household ways generally are more rough 
and ready than theirs. The great abundance of flowers in 
England, however, strikes them very agreeably. ‘People of 
this village much happy—so many roses,” as a Flemish girl 
remarked a few days ago. But while we are lending a willing 
hand in housekeeping matters, we must bear in mind the fact 
that “ man does not live by bread alone” (or even by roses), 
and so endeavour to provide mental as well as bodily suste- 
nance. Difference of language, though it may be a bar to 
ordinary social intercourse, is no insuperable hindrance to a 
real and fundamental understanding. We must now go back 
to our cookery-book, from which we may appear to have 
wandered far. In it we find clear directions in English, 
French, and Flemish for making simple dishes such as boiled 
mutton and parsley sauce, raisin pudding, cornflour-mould, 
rissoles, and so on. To the possessor of this book the task of 
translating extra receipts into French, or even into Flemish, 
will lose its terrors, for he can “model his style” on the 
examples here given. There are tables of weights and 
measures, excellent ‘ Hints for Housekeepers,” and some very 
useful vocabularies, besides a graceful little preface by Pro- 
fessor de Jace, of Liége. It is, he says, an opuscule that will 
render real help to his fellow-countrymen in England, and we 
may add that it cannot fail to help their English friends. 





PROBLEMS OF TRANSPORT.+ 
THE problems of transport have been with mankind ever 
since property, which had on occasion to be moved from place 
to place, came into existence. But it is only of late years that 
they have been systematically studied. The newer Univer- 
sities have mostly included the subject of transport in the 
curriculum for their commerce degrees, and it has thus come 
to be treated as a branch of economics deserving of accurate 
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inquiry and scientific study. The History and Economics of 
Transport is a highly successful attempt to produce a text- 
book for the student which sball also be of interest to the 
general reader, “ particularly to the business man whose daily 
affairs bring him into close contact with the problems of 
transport.” The authors are both Birmingham men—Mr. 
Adam Kirkaldy, who is Professor of Finance in the Univer- 
sity, and Mr. Alfred Dudley Evans, who is Secretary of the 
Birmingham Exchange. Their joint work begins by taking a 
brief general view of the development of modern methods of 
transport by land and water—the road, the canal, and the 
railway. The three main sections of the volume deal respec- 
tively with “The Railway in the United Kingdom and 
Abroad,” “Railway and Canal Economics,” and “ Shipping 
and Ocean Transport.” There are numerous statistical tables 
printed as appendices, which show at a glance various series 
of facts of importance to the student. The book is evidently 
the outcome of years devoted to the accumulation of suitable 
material, as well as to its thoughtful sifting and arrangement 
in the shape best calculated to elucidate the general principles 
of the subject. 





FICTION, 





BEALBY.* 

Tue great difficulty about a farce is how to keep it up. 
Authors succeed often enough in making us laugh through 
their first act or through their opening chapters; but how 
rarely does our amusement last to the end of the show! The 
farce-maker has a double problem to solve. Not only has he 
to contend against his own natural tendency to run dry of 
entertainment, but be has to fight a dwindling capacity for 
appreciation in his reader. For the Law of Diminishing 
Returns has a strong application to laughter. A joke in 
ebapter two may make us roar; but an equally good joke in 
chapter fourteen will probably leave us cold. The author, 
therefore, in order to be truly successful, must not only main- 
tain his level, but must positively raise it. The whole work 
must be a continuous crescendo of amusement unless 
it is to leave us with a flat taste in our mouths before 
we are half-way through it. Every one will be able to 
recall one or two instances of a farce that fulfils this 
condition. Charley's Aunt is a humble but fairly successful 
specimen. In fiction Mr. Hichens’s The Londoners may be 
recalled, though probably The Wrong Bow is the most classical 
example. On the whole, we should be inclined to say that the 
solution of the problem lies in making the amusement 
depend upon a farcical situation rather than merely upon 
farcical ircidents. A developing situation is more likely to be 
continuously amusing than a string of events, and it will also 
serve to focus the reader’s attention. 

Mr. Wells’s new novel, Bealby, is a farce; and though it 
cannot pretend to the first rank of its kind, many of its 
readers will be glad that Mr. Wells has turned aside for 
a moment along such an agreeable by-road. They will find 
him once more in the mood of Kipps, of The Wheels of Chance, 
or of something even more irresponsible. No sociological 
speculations, no unsavoury problems, are raised in these 
pages; they are entirely light-hearted, entirely simple- 
minded—designed in fact, and well designed, to relieve 
for an hour or two the spirits of the depressed newspaper 
reader. If Bealby falls short of being a first-rate farce, that 
seems to be because Mr. Wells has not fulfilled the canon we 
have laid down above. There is no progressive development 
in the story, no fundamentally farcical situation, but only a 
series of farcical events. Bealby is tactical and not strategic 
faree. Mr. Wells has concentrated his fun into three main 
incidents, one at the beginning of the book, one in the middle, 
and one at the end. These three incidents are extraordinarily 
lively, but the interstices between them are considerably less 
diverting. They have the merits of high comedy rather than 
of farce; and high comedy in the vicinity of farce is apt to 
fall rather flat. The story tells us the adventures of young 
Bealby, the stepson of the head-gardener at Shonts—the 
Marquis of Cranberry’s place, now let, however, to Sir Peter 
laxton, of Peptonized Milk fame. Bealby was destined to go 
into “ service,” and was sent up from the gardener’s cottage 
to the great house to do his apprenticeship as pantry-boy 





* Bealby: @ Holiday, By H, G. Wells, London; Methuen and Co, [6s.] 








under Mr. Mergleson, the butler. We cannot go into the 
details of Bealby’s recalcitrancies, but we may say that 
they came to a head during the week-end when the Lord 
Chancellor was staying at Shonts. Just as Lord Moggeridge 
was going up to bed, Bealby, in one of his most excitable states, 
pounced through the door from the back-stairs, collided 
violently with his lordship, knocked a tumbler out of his 
hand, and vanished in a moment through another door. 
Bealby was pursued by the butler :— 


“ Mr. Mergleson reflected and decided upon his line. He came 
up the service staircase, lifted his chin and with an air of moek 
officiousness went through the green door. There was no one now 
on the landing, there was nothing remarkable on the landing 
except a broken tumbler, but half-way up the grand staircase 
stood the Lord Chaneellor. Under one arm the great jurist 
carried a soda-water syphon and he grasped a decanter of whisky 
inhis hand. He rd sharply at the sound of the green baize 
door and bent upon Mr. Mergleson the most terrible eyebrows 
that ever surely adorned a legal visage. He was very red in the 
face and savage-looking. ‘Was it you,’ he said with a threatening 
gesture of the decanter and his voice betrayed a noble indigna- 
tion, ‘was it you who slapped me behind?’—‘Slapped you 
behind, me lord?’—‘Slapped me behind. Don’t I speak— 
plainly ?’—‘I—such a libbuty, me lord!’—‘ Idiot! I ask you 
a plain question > With almost inconceivable alacrity 
Mr. Mergleson rushed up three steps, leapt forward and 
caught the syphon as it slipped from his lordship’s arm. 
He caught it, but at a price. He overset and, clasping it in his 
hands, struck his lordship first with the syphon on the left shin 
and then butted him with a face that was still earnestly respectful 
in the knees. His lordship’s legs were driven sideways, so that 
they were no longer beneath his centre of gravity. With a 
monosyllabic remark of a topographical nature his lordship 
collapsed upon Mr. Mergleson. The decanter flew out of his 
grasp and smashed presently with emphasis upon the landing 
below. The ~ o escaping from the wreckage of Mr. Mergleson 
and drawn no doubt by a natural affinity, rolled noisily from step 
to step in ——_ of the decanter. ... It was a curious little 
procession that hurried down the great staircase of Shonts that 
night. First the whisky like a winged harbinger with the 
pedestrian syphon in pursuit. Then the great lawyer gripping 
the great butler by the tails of his coat and punching furiously. 
Then Mr. Mergleson trying wildly to be respectful—even in 
disaster. First the Lord Chancellor dived over Mr. Mergleson 
grappling as he passed, then Mr. Mergleson, attempting explana- 
tions, was pulled backwards over the Lord Chancellor; then again 
the Lord Chancellor was for a giddy but vindictive moment upper- 
most; a second rotation and they reached the landing. Bang! 
There was a deafening report—— ” 





This adventure and the complications which followed it led 
to Bealby’s flight from Shonts. The rest of the book is con- 
cerned with the circumstances of his flight and of his final 
recapture. We must not spoil the reader’s pleasure by 
describing these, and we will conclude by a word in apprecia- 
tion of some of the character-drawing. Bealby himself is 
very attractive, but the Lord Chancellor is the most enter- 
taining feature of the story. Even though Lord Moggeridge 
was an admirer of Hegel, it hardly required Mr, Wells's 
apologetic preface to make it clear that he is not a copy from 
life. “No one,” he truly says, “ who knows the real man will 
for a moment imagine that my figure is meant for him; 
physically, temperamentally, they are absolutely unlike.” 
Finally, to balance the Lord Chancellor—why, by the way, 
are Lord Chancellors such attractive butts for professional 
humorists?—there is an excellently drawn tramp, whose 
philosophizing is the nearest approach to the sociological 
Mr, Wells that is to be found in Bealby. 





The Path of Life. By Stijn Streuvels. Translated by 
Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. (George Allen and Unwin. 
5s. net.)—In his preface to this little volume of essays the 
translator writes with so great enthusiasm of the charm of 
the West Flemish tongue, in which they were originally 
written, that we feel almost disappointed when we realize that 
we are, after all, destined to read them in everyday English. 
We should indeed like to understand a dialect which possesses 
a word “ to describe what we feel when we hear the tearing of 
silk,” and another for the true sensation in our hair when, as 
we say, “it stands on end.” These sketches are, for the most 
part, the frailest little water-colours—just a man’s impressions 
of a Jong white road, of a street accident, of early winter 
twilight ; but they are delicate and brilliant, and Mr. de Mattos 
has overcome to a great extent the dangers involved in 
reproducing, in a language other than their own, essays so 
light. They all have an evanescent charm, which is difficult 
to analyse; but “Spring,” the longest of the collection, and 
the only one with any ordered sequence in ite telling, is a 
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most amazing study in atmosphere—to use a much-abused 
word. If this account of a child’s first Communion is as 
beautiful in the original as in its translation, the praise which 
Mr. de Mattos accords to its author is by no means 
exaggerated. 

The Voice of the Turtle. By Frederick Watson. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Frederick Watson is certainly clever 
enough: the greater the pity that he should allow two serious 
faults to spoil his work. He is, in the first place, guilty of 
caricature to the complete exclusion of all light and shade. 
His men and women, whose characteristics thrust themselves 
crudely upon our notice, seem all to have stepped out of some 
outrageous farce—the self-made man and his vulgar wife and 
pretty daughter, the bombastic vicar, even the lesser actors ; 
and the shrewd analysis which lies behind their portraits is 
thickly veiled with exaggeration. The second fault of Mr. 
Watson's writing is closely allied to the first. He is unable 
to resist the temptation to be witty with a superficial clever- 
ness: since we can all make sharp remarks which involve no 
real discernment or philosophy, a novelist of Mr. Watson's 
unquestioned ability need not waste his time in doing it. And 
now that we have finished with unpleasant but necessary 
criticism, we are free to admit that we were vastly amused by 
the book, and by its general atmosphere of humour and 
hilarity ; the village gossip over the arrival at the Hall of the 
Floss family is especially delightful. For at those times when 
Mr. Watson forgets to be brilliant he reaches a very high level 
of fiction-writing. 

READABLE Novets.—Maids of Salem. By K. L. Mont- 
gomery. (John Long. 6s.)—A placid, easily moving story of 
the days of witch persecution in New England ——The Keys 
of My Heart. By Violet A. Simpson. (Chapman and Hall. 
6s.)\—We can scarcely believe in Miss Simpson’s men and 
women; but they are very amusing, and the story is full of 
incident. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 





[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review. ] 


Medals as a reward for war service seem to have been of 
comparatively modern origin in England: so, at least, we 
learn from Mr. W. Augustus Steward’s volume upon War 
Medale and their History (Stanley Paul and Co., 12s. 6d. 
net). After Sedgemoor, for instance, Sergeant Weems, of 
the Ist Royals, “for serving the great guns in an 
emergency” was awarded—not something corresponding to 
the Victoria Cross, but “a gratuity of £40.” Naval medals 
were apparently awarded by Queen Elizabeth, but for 
the sister Service they were only instituted by Charles 1. 
Even then, however, they were limited to officers or to those 
who specially distinguished themselves, and it was only after 
Waterloo that the custom was established of awarding them 
to all ranks alike. Mr. Steward gives a detailed description 
of the greater number of the medals struck for British cam- 
paigns, together with accounts of the circumstances in which 
they were awarded; and since his book is fully illustrated it 
should be as useful to the collector as it is fascinating to the 
general reader. 


Dr. Henry L. P. Hulbert has written a short memoir of his 
uncle, Sir Francis Sharp Powell (Richard Jackson, 16 Com- 
mercial Street, Leeds, 6s. net). Sir Francis Powell was born 
in 1827, first entered Parliament in 1857, and with brief 
intervals sat there as a Conservative until 1910, the year 
before his death. For most of this time he represented his 
native town of Wigan. He will be remembered for the deep 
interest he took in education and in Church work, and for 
his generous benefactions in Wigan and Bradford. Dr. 
Hulbert’s book forms a sympathetic record of his various 
activities. 


The Life Story of a Russian Exile, by Marie Sukloff (William 
Heinemann, 6s. net), is the autobiography of a terrorist. The 
author was twice exiled to Siberia—on the second occasion for 
assassinating a provincial Governor during the revolutionary 
outbreaks ten years ago—and twice made her escape. Many 
exciting events are described, and the psychological aspects 
of the book are also of interest, though it may be doubted 





whether its publication at the present time was altogether 
judicious. 





For the benefit of those who want to avoid as much ag 
possible the necessity for obtaining legal advice in the course of 
their daily business, Mr. H. C. Emery has prepared a book of 
Forms and Precedents for Common Use (Effingham Wilson, 5s. 
net). Specimen forms are printed in it which are intended to 
meet all the emergencies which most commonly induce the 
layman to seek a lawyer's help in drawing up such documents 
as, for example, promissory notes, leases, or wills. 





Books oF REFERENCE.—The annual volume issued by the 
London County Council of London Statistics : 1913-14 (P. 8. 
King and Son, 10s. 6d. net) has just reached us. It contains 
over seven hundred pages of statistical information, in 
addition to another hundred pages of introductory matter, 
consisting (to quote the editor’s words) of “a causerie upon 
the figures.”——We have also received the new issue of The 
Annual Charities Register and Digest (Longmans and Co. and 
The Charity Organization Society, 5s. net). 





New Epitrons.—Professor L. T. Hobhouse has just 
brought out a third edition of his well-known Morals in 
Evolution (Chapman and Hall, 10s. 6d. net). The whole work 
has been revised and to some extent rewritten.——A revised 
issue has been published of Mr. Vincent A. Smith’s annotated 
edition of Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Oficial, 
by Major-General Sir W. H. Sleeman, K.C.B. (Humphrey 
Milford, 6s. net). The book was originally published in 1844, 
and is still of great interest, especially to the ethnologist —— 
The Compleat Angler, by Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton, 
has been added to the “ Oxford Edition of Standard Authors” 
(same publisher, ls. 6d. net)——Amongst recent additions 
to the “ Edition Lutetia of French Classics” we may mention 
a volume of Montesquieu’s writings, containing two of his three 
best-known works—namely, Lettres Persanes and La Grandeur 
et la Décadence des Romains (T. Nelson and Sons, 10d. net). 








Map.—Messrs. Stanford have sent us a copy of their War 
Map No. 14. This gives The Seat of War on the Austro- 
Italian Frontier on a scale of about twenty miles to the 
inch (4s.). 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 





Alexinsky (Gregor), Russia and the Great War, 8vo 
Annual Charities Register and Digest, 8vo 
Bannister (I. C.), A Slice of a Woman's Life, cr 8vo . 
Beattie (J. Martin), 
Benediall (B. Y.), lind Sight, cr 8vo 


(Unwin) net 78 
(Longmans) net 50 
..(Digby & Long) 69 
Post-Mortem Methods, cr 8vo (Camb. Univ. Secon net 10/6 
sciisnsieatedneveaamscnnsenneianl (Mills & Boon) 6 
Book of France (The), (Macmillan) net 59 
Brightman (F. E.), The English Rite, 2 vols., 8vo (Rivingtons) net 429 
Bruce (H. Addington), The Education of Karl Witte; or, The Training of 
the Child, cr8vo erm net 46 
—_ (A, E.), The Three Creeds, 18mo (Rivingtons) net bY 
(H. F.), Religious Education in the Family (Camb. Wy Press) net 
Del y (W.E.), Steam Power, 8vo E. Arnold) net ote 
De Voe (Walter), Healing Currents from the Battery of L iis (Harrap) net 5/9 
Eddy (Arthur Jerome), Cubists and Post-Iinpressionism (G. Richards) net 2/0 
Fourteenth Year Book of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion: Part I, Minimum Essentials in Elementary School Subjects; 
Standards and Current Practices, by Various Writers, 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 30 
Gaenssle (Carl), The Hebrew Particle, 8vo (Camb, Univ. Press) net 40 
Gerard (Morice), Beacon Fires: a Story of the Great Armada, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 


Hanning (S. C.), Caledonia, cr 8vo (Century Press) net 3/6 
Hobson (J. A.), Towards International Government ...(Allen & Unwin) net 26 
Kama (Neo), Religio Medici Modereni : Being the Beliefs and Opinions of 
an Old Medicine Maun, cr Svo Bale) net 24 
Kellermann (Bernard), ‘The Tunnel: a Romance (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Koester (Frank), Modern City Planning and Maintenance, cr 8vo 
(McBride & Nash) net 250 


Lane (Mrs. John), Maria Again, Cr 8V0 ...........scseeeeseeeeecensseees (J. Lane) net 36 
Llewellyn (Ll. Jones) and Jones (Bassett), Fibrosities (Gouty, Infective, 
TRIER, BOT BOO. ccccsescamececesemensotragéonssoratsenennvenesesel Heinemann) net 210 
Ludovici (Anthony x ), A Defence of Aristocracy: a Text-Book for 
RE eee (Constable) net 10/6 
Macnaughtan (S.), Some Elderly People, and their Young Friends, cr 8vo 
(Sm mith & Elder) 6/0 
Mann (H. Leslie), A Text-Book on Practical Mathematics for Advanc 
SE II TIT ss iicertncpnstinsesnesedientncincesiatvomined (Longmans) net 7 
North-West and North-East Passages (The), 1576- i611, er 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 2% 


Phillipson (Coleman), International Law and the Great War (Unwin) net 15/0 
Saunders (Margaret B.), Captain the Curé, cr 8vo ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Sharp (Evelyn), The War of All the Ages .........(Sidgwick & Jackson) net 3/6 





Sinclair (Upton), Sylvia’s Marriage, cr SVO  ........0.ccsnsseeceeceerensenees urie) 6/0 
Solovyof (Vladimir), War and Christianity: from the Russian Point o! 
jew; Three Conversations, Cr 8V0...........0.csssesseseeeeeseeees (Constable) net 46 
Squire ‘J. C.), Imaginary Speeches and other Parodies in Prose and 
MII, MIPTIIUIN ssciescanensestesstineninibiaeatan<nineemestentonnennind (Allen & Unwin) net 3% 
Squire (J. C.), ’ > s to Parnassus, cr 8vo .................. (Allen & Unwin) net 3% 
Stewart (H. F.), The Hulsean Lectures, 1914-15: The Holiness of 
0 edalle salto tect RES si OEY (Camb. Univ. Press 4n 
Stone (Gilbert), Great Nations: Wales, 8V0 ..........ccssessssee (Harrap = 76 
University of Chicago Sermons by Members of the University Faculties, 
RRIIND c<<csncccdivshonidnaseuinsinnieameisiiatenimiadabteamentesuncil (Camb. Univ. Press) net 60 
Williams (Henry Smith and Edward H.), Modern Warfare (Richards) net 6&0 
Woodington (F, T.-), Fate the Marplot, cr 8V0 ....scss0-c000 (Allen & Unwin) 6/0 
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LIBERTY & CO’S SUMMER SALE 


A Catalogue Patterns sent 
= "e-a" Be 


DRESS & FURNISHING FABRICS 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 


Ol 


THE HAIR. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR 
Preserves the Hair. 
Beautifies the Hair. 
Prevents Scurf and Baldness. 


Sizes, 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
ROWLAND'S, 67 Hatron Garpex, Lonpon. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 


BY SPECIAL | DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
APPOINTMENT 


Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
TO THE KING. 





British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. ‘The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasses. 

EW CATALOGUE free on apoteagion. 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great West minster Clock, Big Ben. 

61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£90,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID ..................-.-.$118,000,000. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
GLasoseat COUNTY COUNCIL. 
GLAMORGAN TRAINING COLLEGE, BARRY, 





TRADE MARK. 





The Glamorgan Education Committee invite Applications for the post of 
MATRON at the Glamorgan Residential Training College for Women, 
Salary £80 per annuum, with Board and Residence during term time. 
Applications must be made on Special Forms, which will be supplied, 
together with further information regarding terms of appointment, on receipt 
ef a stamped addressed foolscap envelope, and must reach the CHIEF 
EDUCATION OFFICIAL, Glamorgan County Hall, Cardiff, not later than 
Wednesday, 2ist July, 1915. 


(County BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 
TRAINING COLLEGE, 


WANTED, a LADY (Graduate preferred), qualified to TEACH and 
LECTUBE upon HISTORY. 

The appointment will be temporary, and may be taken as for the duration of 
the war, or alternatively, until the release of the present History Lecturer 
from Military Service. 

It will be an additional qualification if the applicant can offer Mathematics 
as Subsidiary Subject. 

The salary will be at the rate of £150 per annum, 

Applications should be made by letter, accompanied by copies of three 
recent testimonials, aud should reach the undersigned not later than 31st July, 
915, HERBERT REED, 

Education Department, Secretary to the Education Committee, 

15 John Street, Sunderland, 
8th July, 1915. 


ITY OF MANCHESTER. 








The Libraries Committee invite applications for the position of DEPUTY 
CHIEF LIBRARIAN at a salary to commence at £400 per annum, 

Candidates must bave had practical experience in modern Public Library 
Administration. , 

The person appointed will be required to become a Contributor to the 
Manchester Corporation Officers’ Thrift Fund, and to execute their deed of 


service. 

Applications must be made on a printed form to be obtained from me, and, 
accompanied by not more than three testimonials of recent date, must be in 
my hands not later than August 7th, 1915. ; 

Printed copies of the applications and testimonials are not required, and 
canvassing is probibited, 

Town Hall, Manchester. THOMAS HUDSON, 

July 16th, 1915. Town Clerk. 


RINCIPAL (South African Native College) WANTED 
for the above—to commence duties in October, Salary £400 and house, 
—For form of application (which must be returned and recoived on or be‘ore 
A Ist) aa for address, Honourable W, P. SCHREINER, 


3 Victoria Street, 8. 
ARY DATCHELOR GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
CAMBERWELL GROVE, LONDON.—WANTED, in September, 
fally qualified TEACHER OF FRENCH, Honours Degree or Tripos or (if a 
Frenchwoman) the equivalent qualification from the University of Paris, 
Good experience and thorough knowledge of Phonetics essential. Salary on 
the scale fixed for Secentery Schoo under or aided by the London County 
Council,—Apply by letter to HEAD-MISTRESS on or before 25th July. 


EWCOMEN FOUNDATION.—DOMESTIC TRADE 
SCHOOL, NEWCOMEN STREET, BOROUGH HIGH STREET, 
LONDON, 8.E.—English Subjects and Elemen' Mathematics, ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESS required for September l4th, 1915, at the above-named School, to 
e Class Teaching in Literature, Industrial and Social ed and 
Household Arithmetic. Salary £120, rising by £5 per annum to £140,—Forms 
of application and particulars of appointment may be obtained from the LADY 
PRINCIPAL. Applications must be received not later than July 19th, 
NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL.— 'pplications are invited 
from WOMEN, or from MEN unfit for Military Service, for the post 
of TEMPORARY LECTURER in English Language, during the absence of 
me Lecturer on Military Service.—Particulars may be obtained from the 
EGISTRAR. 


Ras in September, for Girls’ School, good 
ENGLISH MISTRESS, certificated and experienced. Elocution 
essential, come German an advantage. Churchwoman,— W.,” Box No, 744, 
‘Lhe Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 




















ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
ST, AUSTELL COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL (MIXED). 


WANTED, for the duratior of the war, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to 
take Mathematics and Chemistry. Singing a recommendation. Commencing 
salary £100 per annum.—Apply immediately to the ACTING HEAD-MASTER, 
County School, St. Austell, on Forms which may be obtained from him ou 
ay -  - addressed foolscap envelope, 

a July, 1915, 


CORN WALL EDUCATION COMMITTEES. 
BODMIN COUNTY SCHOOL (MIXED). 


WANTED, by September next, an ASSISTANT MASTER or MISTRESS 
to teach Chemistry, Physics, and to take Junior Form work. Applicants must 
have a Degree and previous experience in teaching these subjects in a 
Secondary School, Salary for a Master £120, rising by annual increments of 
£10 to £160; for a Mistress £100, rising by annual increments of £10 to £140,— 
Applications must be sent in to the HEAD-MASTER, County School, Bodmin, 
on or before the 24th instant. 

10th July, 1915. 


S HANGHAI MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR CHINESE, 


TWO ASSISTANT-MASTERS are required for the above Schools. 

The selected candidates will be required to teach in English only, but they 
will be expected to study Chinese, Candidates should possess either a good 
University Degree or a first-class parchment Certificate of the Board of 
Education. A special knowledge of Mathematics is essential, and a good 
geveral knowledge of Science, Drawing, and Music is desirable. 

Pay, Taels 200 per mensem for the first year, Taels 225 for the second year, 
and ‘Taels 250 for the third year of an agreement. Thereafter increases at the 
renewal of each agreement until a maximum of Taels 375 is reached. No 
allowances, but there is a liberal Superannuation Fund, and free medical 
attendance is provided. The value of the Tael at preseut rate of exchange ix 
about 2s, 3d., but it is liable to fluctuation. 

Passage provided. The selected candidates will be required to leave England 
in October. 

Further particulars of the appointment may be obtained of the Council's 

ats, to whom applications should be sent at ounce. 
JOHN POOK & CO., 
68 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C, Agents for the Municipal Council 
July, 1915. of Shanghai. 


QGHANGHAI MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


TWO ASSISTANT-MASTERS are required for this School. Candidates 
should be 25 to 30 years of age, unmarried (University men preferred), and 
possess the ability to teach the following subjects :— 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 
PHYSICAL EXERCISES, 
CLASS SINGING, 

Salary, Taels 250 per mensem, without allowances, except participation in 
the Superannuation Fund and free medical attendanee, under agreement for 
three years, with increase if the agreement is renewed. The value of the Tael 
at present rate of exchange is about 2s. 3d., but it is liable to fluctuation. 

First-class passage is — and half-pay during voyage. 

Further particulars of these appointments may be obtained of the Council's 
Agents, by whom applications must be received as early as possible. 


JOHN POOK & CO., 
6 eee * Street, London, E.C, Agents for the Municipal Council 
uly, 1915. 


er: s ea of Shanghai, 
EAD-MASTER REQUIRED FOR THE 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS, GREENWICH, 











ROAN 

The Governors of the ROAN SCHOOLS FOUNDATION propose to appoint 
a Head-Master for the above-mentioned School, in accordance with the 
scheme made by the Board of Education for the Administration of the 
Foundation. 

Salary commencing at £500 per annum, and rising by annual increment of 
£50 to £700, 

Candidates must be not less than 30 and not more than 45 years of age, and 
must be Graduates of some University in the United Kingdom, The selected 
Candidate will be required to pass a medical examination. 

cone, stating Degree and qualifications, and the date when the 
Applicant could take up the appointment, and accompanied by 25 copies of 
not more than three recent test:monials, are to be sent, on or before the 
4th September, 1915, to the undersigued, from whom forms of applicatica may 
be obtained. 

Canvassing of individual Governors will disqualify. 

By Order of the Board. 
ALBERT W. G. BATCHELOR, 

2 Church Street, Greenwich, Secretary to the Governors. 
London, 8.E., 10th July, 1915. 


A R = & ER Be 
A chance for RETIRED SCHOOLMASTERS to assist a Staff temporarily 


depleted owing to service abroad of Regular Staff. 
Apply HEAD-MASTER, Wellington School, Somerset. 








A R E E RB SBS. 
WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. Read 
“CAREERS ” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed informat.c as to 


resent openings for educated women, Price 1s, 6d.; post-free 1s, 94.—Central 
3ureau for the Employmeut of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


j ~ LECTURES, &c. 
OMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING. 


Batrersea Porytecunic Training Department or Domestic Science, 
Lonponx, 8.W. Recoenizep BY THE Boarp or Epvucarion, 


Full courses of training for Teachers in Technical, Secondary, and 
Elementary Schools.—For particulars of Fees, Scholarships, Hostels, and 
Curricuh, apply to the SECRETARY. 


JT IVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE.— 
LADIES trained as CHILDREN’S NURSES. Fee £35 for six months’ 
course, Children in residence. — For rticulars, opply to Hon, Sec., 
LIVERPOOL LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION, INCORPORATED, 
19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool. 
HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, LANCS. 
Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 

















ROEBEL EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for 
Teachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Matber; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. 
Montefiore; Sec., Mr. Arthur G, Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informatiou 
concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss k, LAWRENCE, 
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{Ty atvsasese OF BIRMINGHAM. QCzvsox EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
SCIENCE, PACU LTT EDICINE, 34 DENISON HOUSE, _ WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
R COMMERCE, Tele hone: Vi Victoria 3319,) 


A 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUA 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 
ScHooLs oF 


ENGINEERING, MINING, 
METALLURGY, | BREWING, 
DENTISTRY, 


Leading to Degrees and Diplomas. 


The session 1915-16 commences October 5th, 1915. 
All Courses and are open to both Men and Women Students. 
In the Medical School Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet the 
requirements of other a and of ae Bodies. 
Graduates, or persons who have ss Degree Examinations of other 
Universities, may, after one year’s anny or research, take a Master’s Degree. 





Syllabuses with full information as to ‘3 to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, Fees, 
Regulations for lomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scholarships, will be 


Dip! 
seut on application to the Secretary of the University. 


ITY AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
FINSBURY, LEONARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








Principal ; Professor SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, D.Sc., LL.D., F.B.S. 





Prof. A. J. Marcetson, M.Sc. 

Prof. A, J. Mancetson, M.Sc. 

Prof. Sirvanus P, Tuompson, F.B.S. 
Prof, RB, Me.vora, F.B.S. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING .., 
CIVIl. ENGINEERING es eee 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING _.., 
TECHNICAL CHEMISTRY...  ... 


The DAY COURSES are adapted to the needs of various Students, 
including (a) pupils from Secondary Schools, above the age of 15, who desire 
to receive a practical and scientific training: and (b) young men who, having 
previously served a pupilage or apprenticeship, desire to go through a more 
systematic training. 

The College contains laboratories and workshops specially equipped for 
instructional purposes, including Engineering and Hydraulic Laboratories, 
Drawing Offices, Wood and Metal Workshops, Mechanics, Physics, Electrical 
and Magnetic Laboratories, Dynamo and Generating Rooms, and Chemical 
Laboratories. 

The Entrance Examination will be held on September 22nd in the subjects 
of Mathematics aud English, but the Matriculation at any British University 
is accepted, 

The Fees are £20 per annum. 

The Programme of the College may be had post-free on application to the 
REGISTRAR of the College. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Principal: Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 
THE MICHAELMAS TERM begins Thursday, September [Oth, 1915. The 
College prepares Women Students for the London Degrees in Science and 


Arts. 

ELEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, and 
several Bursaries of net more than £30, tenable for three years, will be offered 
for Competition in June, 1916. 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 


Englefield Green, Surrey. 
CO Bw st HAL OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University S ndicate for Secondary a ae 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; “the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from 
£40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund, 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, 
Prospectus from The PRINCIPAL, 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 


pn over 15 years of age, to prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 
(special entry), &c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea.—For Lllus- 
trated Prospectus apply § Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS Al AND COLLEGES. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Heap-Mistress: Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern 
History, Cans Mi History Mistress, St. Felix ane Southwold). 
NG AIR FROM DOWNS AND SEA. 
Special care roy to i t. Pupils prepared for the 
Universities. 


JUNIOR HOUSE FOR GIRLS UNDER l4, 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough —_—s 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Paint 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if nn 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 
ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES— 
Boarding pan © for Girls. Private grounds of 12 acres. Sea and 
mountain air. Jonge ge staff of resident mistresses and visiting masters. Games, 
riding, oy rough express trains to London and the North,— 


Principals: The Misses an SALES. 
() Frinspte ang Sreebie EASTBOURNE— 
Co 


Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
ege).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built for a 
ng-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, 



































School. Large P 
Swimming, &e. - 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years, Thorough general education, with great atten to neg 
at at AT 1d fel tor i 
and Cricket. . for pkg Principals, the Misses DO DO! - or Hockey 
HURCH HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHIN G.— 
RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 


ve —_ for p wham po pile and y s and preparation for the Universities if 
desired, ‘Ba puplis m abroad,—Apply PRINCIPALS, 








SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A, Graincen Grar, 
Board and ‘Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. wna, MLA. 
Board and Tuition, £60 a y 
There is a special Department for Domestic Selsace ‘and Housewifery, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOC SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C, I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. S. H. McCang 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineasa year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the Univ erutty. 


fcBaston ‘HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Li Limited, 








34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARIMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT a are AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOU 
Prospectus from the HBAD. MISTRESS. 


7 Ss HARGAS ET S SCHOOL 
ATHOLL PALACE, PITLOCHRY. 


Head-Mistress—Miss ROSALIND FOWLER. 
The School will RE-OPEN at Pitlochry on ee | 23rd, 1915, and 
remain in its present quarters until the end of the 

Prospectus from the SCHOOL SECRETARY, Atholl Palace, Pitlochry, 


Perthshire. _ ad be 
RAIGMOUNT, Dick PLacg, EDINBURGH 


For the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Thorough Education. Bracing Climate, 


Swedish Gymnastics. Healthy Games, 
Chassevant Method of Music. 
Prospectus on application to the Principal. 


WOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals~ 
A, ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in quate branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 

















LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of near in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 yore and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, nee ie Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


HE KNOLL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CAMBERLEY. 
Beautiful and 











cation, delightful home life. Outdoor Games, 


unds, 
For particulars apply to THE PRINCIPAL. 


T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, POLMONT, NEAR 
STIRLING. 


Boarding School for Girls. Extensive Buildings and Grounds. Thorough 
general education on modern lines. Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, and Fives. 
SUMMER TERM began on APRIL 30th and will terminate on JULY 28th. 


\REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 

For Prospectus apply to the Head- Mistresses { — MOLYNEUX, MA 

Good modern education ; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres. 
Healthy situation; high position. Fees from 60 guineas. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Good Substitute for Continental School ; ; special facilitiog for learning 
rench, as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate; 
ood and liberal diet; healthy locality; games, &e., in own grounds; ses 
athing.—For Prospectus apply to Miss ROBERTS, Principal. 


LixeHout SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 


Liberal 
extensive 





























Tel.: 7 Grayshott, - 
| I IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 

Private Residential yr for Girls, 
Scholarship, available for three years, o' li to Principal 





SUMMER TERM ends toe 28th. 


M OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognall, HAMPSTEAD. 

HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages. 
Languages, Literature, and Music a “Careful attention given to 
health and the d t of ° repated for advanced 
oumminations. Excellent results. Good - . pon veld for es, References 
kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, S.E., Rev. Cyril C. B. 
Bardsley, Hon. Sec., C.M.S., and others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Temporary Address—MOFFAT, DUMFRIESSHIRE, 
Head-Misetress—Miss L. SILCOX. 


PEN-AIR TREATMENT FOR DELICATE AND 
NERVOUS CHILDREN.—On the yo Hills.—Under medical 
direction. Sun, Air, and Water Baths, Breathing, Physical Culture, 
Remedial Exercises for Curvatures, &c. Sleepin in Chalets, Open-air School 
Room, Handicrafts, Carpentering, Gardening, ee. Fine bracing air, 
beautiful country, 500 feet above sea level. cally recomm or 
BROADLANDS, Dept. 11, Medstead, a. , -—* by appointment 

















at 18 Earl's Court Square, London, S.W.) 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





ERCHANT TAYLORS 
Near LIVER 


FOUNDED 


Endowed Public School. Tuition Fees, £15 per annum. Healthy residen- 
tial neighbourhood near the sea. Good professional education, with leaving 
Exhibitions * ~ Universities. Cadet Corps. 

TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in SEPTEMBER, 
For Prospectus apply 
H. CRADOCK- WATSON, M. A., Head. Master. 
OLLAR INSTITUTION, 
Head- Master: CHARLES 8S. DOUGALL, M.A, 

The New Session begins on Monday, 6th September, 1915. Complete High- 
School Education at moderate cost. Speciai Classes for are Civil 
Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds, Beautifuland healthy 
situation, 

IJustrated prospectus, with list of Boarding houses, on application to the 
HEAD- MASTER, or to Thomas J. | J. Young, Secretary. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (Founded 1578). Motor 
from Maidstone. Complete modern school buildings and boarding- 
houses (1911). Separate house, &c., for Juniors. Situation ideal, 400 ft. above 
sca, with extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from 
Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 


Westminster, 5.W. : on , 
ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


A small endowed Public School at moderate cost. 


SCHOOL, CROSBY, 


1618. 











Separate Junior School 





for boys from 812, Next Term begins September 15. 
D. E. NORTON, Head-Master. 
WitLaston SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL ON MODERN LINES, 
Full illustrated Prospectus on application to the HEAD- MASTER. 
| OW IO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 
information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for 
this book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full 
iMustrated description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dart- 
mouth,—(Publication Dept.), GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 
65 South Molton Street, London, Ww. 
K ELLY COLI EGE, TAVISTOCK. ~ Recognized by the 
Army Council. Maguificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Tend-Master, H, V. PLUM, M.A. 


ENDRICK SCHOOL, BISHOP'S TEIGNTON, 
S. DEVON.—Mr. J. RAYNER MACLAREN,—The limited number of 
boys taken ensures individual tuition and careful training, with special 
regard for the characteristics and requirements of each boy. A pleasant 
home life, in the midst of very beautiful country. Dartmoor and the 

fea within ensy I reach. An equable and very healthy « climate. 











“PARK SCHOOL, 
near READING. 











I OVER COLLEGE.— —Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 

Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.—For further 

information, apply to the Head-Master, W. S. LEE, M.A., or to the 
BUR ‘SAR. 

OSSALL . SCHOOL. —The Council of Rossall offer FIVE 

i EXHIBITIONS to SONS of OFFICERS killed in the present war, 

Special regard will be paid to the Father's services and the Mother's need of 

assistance.—Details may be obtained from the BURSAR, Kossall School, 
Flectwood. 

Brouse GROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE, 

Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, Rk. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 

For details apply HEAI HEAD-1 MAST ER, The Schoo! House, Bromsgrove, — 
Bo? Qab ae zd nM 8S © H O OL. 
(Under the Management of the ae of Friends.) 

; Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. 
(Certificate of Distinction in the Theory, History and Practice of 
Education, Cantab.) 
THE AUTUMN TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 2isr. 
Full particulars of the School may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
Bootham School, York. 
L EIGHTON 
The new Laboratories (Chemical, Physical and Biological, with working 
Museum attached) are now in use. Central Hall in course of erection, 
For full particulars app!y to The HEAD-MASTER, 
1? § Wf, # 808 OO L. 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s. 
Next Term commences Saturday, September 18th, 
Illustrated Prospectus on application, 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 
C, H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 10} to 13, end Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games. —Apply HEAD-MASTER, 
BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School educa- 
tion. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 
Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymuasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c, Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimmin , Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £55, 
sem ones July.— ~Apply, W. M. GRU} iDY, M.A,, Head-Master. 
4) STBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President — THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
WiLLta MS, M.A., late Assistant-Masterat Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engivecring Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for r Sons of Officers and Clergy. 
LKLE Y GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE 
Healthily situated near the Meer. ” Leaving Scholarships. Extensive 
Playing Vields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin on bee me 16th 
mber, 1915, Head-Master—C, W, A'PKINSON, M.A., 





CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst Honse, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis ~~ Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilep Terms 30s. Weekly.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALA | MeDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. _ 


AUTHORS, " TYPEWRITING, ac. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
any date. Excellent introductions given. ~Srelephone or write, THE 
THIANGL E SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W 
A UTHORS' Mss. TYPED, 94. per 1,000 words. Special 
discount for large orders and regular work, Urgent work executed and 
ly, MANAGER, The Crown Typewriting 
ouse, Laurence’ Pountney Hil, Canvon 








delivered same day as received.—Ap 
and Duplicating Bureau, Suffvlk 
Street, E.C. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 
CHOOLS AN D TUTORS 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 

Messrs, J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST sc HOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection by sending (free of charge) pro- 
spectuses and full particulars of RELIABLE and highly recommended 
establishments, incialing those of Continental Schools established temporarily 
in England. 

REDUCTIONS IN FEES are offered in many cases to meet present con- 
ditions. The age of Pupil, i ees and rough idea of fees should be 
— *Phone, write, or call, & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 
‘annon Street, London, , E.C, ™ -¥ 4 5053 Central, 


SSISTA ANT MISYRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
A Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. 
$6 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 


invite applications from qualified Indies who are looking for posts as 
MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
Families. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on applicatio 
_NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRAT ION. 


{‘HOICE OF SCHOOLS anv TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING and CO,, 
36 Sackville Street, oe Tel. : Regent 4926, 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873, 
Full statement of requirements should be given, 
any Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 


CHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their ~~ YP (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
y of fees, &c.) t 
T° TORS Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Lta., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices —158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, w. __Telephone—11: 6 C ity. 


"I\HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS —Tihere 

are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
full partic ulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the loca! ity 
preferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 


- HOTELS, | , &e 


‘HYDRCS, &e. 


OU CANNOT GO ABROAD! Try BROADLANDS, 

ON THE HAMPSHIRE HILLS, England’s First Nature Cure, estab- 

lished 1902. Sleeping Chalets, Sun and Air Baths, &c. Ideal for a restful 

holiday, with or without treatment.—Write for illustrated prospectus and 
testimonials to the MANAGER, Dept. 3, Broadlands, Medstead, Hants, 


A 7 BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
liotel comfort with Hydro oteetag™. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident Physician (M.D.) 


. ~ MISCELLANEOUS. 
PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 


—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, bas been specially erected 

= equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
xperienced Medical and Noarsing treatment. Farming and Gardeninz, 
Billerds Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 


2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 

LD ARTIFICIAL TELYTH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value ope return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years, ‘ i “hn (ee ee 
YOCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste, 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S, Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S, Supplied to the Royal Household, Harmless to pets, R.M. Barracks, 
Chatham, ‘‘ Blattis has been very effective.”” Tins, ls. 3d., 2s. 34., 4s, td.— 

HOWAKTH & PAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road. She field, 





UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manaves 

130 licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent, 
paid since 1£99.—P.R.H.A., » Bocadway Cc Rameneee, Westminster, 


s. APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL “HOSPITAL FOR THE 
rane AND EPILEPTIC (Avnayr Ly MORIAL), 
UEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W 
Parrow: H.M. Tue Kina, 
Soldiers suffering from nerve injuries and shock are beiug treated. 


READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 


annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 
Treasurer: Tur Ear or Hanrower. Secretary: Goprrey H. Hami.rox. 
UEEN MARY’S CONVALESCENT AUXILIARY 
HOSPITAL FOR OFFICERS WHO HAVE LOST THEIR LIMBSIN 
THE WAR, DOVER HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON, 8.W. (kindly lent by Mr. J. 
Pierront Morean), with charming Gardens and Grounds, is now oper, where 
alimited number of Officers ean be admitted free, and they will be able to 
obtain the advice of eminent Orthopedic Surgeons as to the selection and 
fitting of artificial limbs.—Applications should be made to C. H. KENDER- 
DINE, Esq., Hon, Secretary and Treasurer, St. Stephen's House, West- 








minster, 8, 
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BRIGHTON RAILWAY 


South Coast 
Watering Places 


with their adjacent 
MAGNIFICENT DOWNS 


OFFER AN EXCELLENT 
SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
CONTINENTAL RESORTS 


Provide entertainments suited to all tastes. Revitalising 
air, bright skies, sparkling seas, and social joys abundant. 





HASTINGS BRIGHTON 

ST. LEONARDS HOVE 

BEXHILL WORTHING 
EASTBOURNE LITTLEHAMPTON 
SEAFORD BOGNOR 
TUNBRIDGE SOUTHSEA 


WELLS ISLE OF WIGHT 


For Particulars 
write 6277 Publicity Dept., 
L.B. & S.C. Railway, 
London Bridge Terminus. 





























ADMIRAL 
WHhires 


, 


PLAYER’S 
NAVY CUT 


CIGARETTES 


Perfectly made from the choicest growths 
of old VIRGINIA Tobacco, 
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How it can be restored by suitable food. 


ee 3 
Good health largely depends upon having a sound digestion. 
In the treatment of digestive disorders it is recognized that 
a prime factor is the ‘adoption of a suitable diet. In such 
cases, the best food is one which, while presenting the 
requisite complete food constituents in acceptable form, does 
not place too great a tax on the impaired digestion, and yes 
provides forthe stimulation and strengthening of the 

weakened digestive powers. 


A Unique and Complete Food. 





FOR 


Invalids, Dyspeptics and the Aged 





The ‘Allenburys’ Diet embodies the required essentials in supreme degree. 
It is a preparation of pure, rich, full-cream milk and whole wheat, 
manufactured with scrupulous care by a special process, during which 
the ingredients are partially pre-digested. Easy of assimilation it ensures 
complete nutrition where digestion is at fault and rapidly restores the 
impoverished system. The Allenburys’ Diet is of exceptional! value in 
relieving the fmsemalfa and other undesirable effects that result from 
gastric derangement. Taken last thing at night it soothes the nerves and 
promotes quiet refreshing sleep and digestive rest. The ‘Allenbury? 
Diet is used in the leading Nespitets and Marsing Homes, aod is | 
of the greatest value for feeding our Wounded and Invalld Soldiers | 
and Sallors. It is quite distinct from the well-known ‘Allenburys’ 
Foods for Infants, and has for long enjoyed the recommendation of the | 
! 
| 








Medical Profession, 
ama A Large Sample sent Free on request. <= 


WAS In tins at 1/6,3/- and 6/- 
each of all Chemists. 


@eS~- Made immedistely by 
adding boiling water only 











Coperight, | 
































Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 


37, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 























Pens 


are the only Standard 10/6 
Fountain Pens All British 
Made by a British Company 
with British Capital and 
Labour. 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., LTD. 
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PLEASE HELP THE 


FRENCH WOUNDED EMERGENCY FUND, 


WHICH SENDS REGULAR HELP TO OVER 300 FRENCH MILITARY 
HOSPITALS, 
Presipext: The MARCHIONESS OF LINLITHGOW, 
Vick-PRESIDENTS : 

The COUNTESS OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES, The LADY ROBERT 
CECIL, The VISCOUNTESS BRYCE, The LADY RUSSELL OF 
KILLOWEN, and others. 

Funds are urgently required, also socks, pants, shirts, slippers, bandages, 
gir-cushions, sheets and blankets, gauze, oil silk, absorbent wool, waterproof 
sheeting, handkerchiefs, hot-water bottles. Flannel for shirts, unbleached 
ealico, and material both for convalescent suits and for bandages would be 
gratefully received in our workrooms, 
Hox, TREASURER: Hon. Secretary: 

The Hon, CYRIL RUSSELL. Miss EVELYN WYLD, 
34 Lowndes Square, London, S.W. 
Bangers: NATIONAL PROVINCIAL, 208 Piccadilly. 
Hor. Aupiron: J. 8. LEE, Esq., H.M. Exchequer and Audit Department, 
Victoria Embankment, 8.W. 
Full particulars can be had from the Hon, Secretary on application. 


~~ QUEEN MARYS ~ 
CONVALESCENT AUXILIARY HOSPITALS. 





An INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF ARTIFICIAL LIMBS will be 
opened at Roehampton House, Roehampton Lane, S.W., on July 20th to 23rd 
jwelusive. Gold and Silver Medals, as well as Diplumas, will be given for the 
best Exhibits. 

The Exhibition is arranged with the approval of the Directors General of 
the Navy and Army Medical Services, and the President of the Royal College 
ef Surgeons. 

Members of the Medical profession will be admitted on presentation of 
visiting cards. 

The Exhibition will be open to the Public. Admission 26. on July 20th, 
2st and 23rd, between the hours of 11 a.m. and 5 p.m. 

Further particulars ean be obtained from C. H. KENDERDINE, Esq., 
Nou, Secretary and Treasurer, St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, S.W. 


THE WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


SAVE THE CHILDREN, 








THE 
NATION’S GREATEST ASSET. 
It has rescued 20,000 little ones, 
and now has 4,600 under its care, 


Contributions will be gratefully received by 
PREBENDARY RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E, 





*,° Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed and made payable to 
“Waifs and Strays.’’ 


PLEASE HELP 
GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


(Commonly known as the Great Northern Hospital), HOLLOWAY, N., 


WITH 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
130 BEDS FOR SICK AND WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 
GILBERT G, PANTER, Secretary. 
THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
e? the Country and the Empire, and impreve the morai and 
ehysical condition of the peopie by bringing about the 
edoption of Universal Military Training for Home fence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMEN'S, 
2 e. 4. 


2s % 

oo. 25 0 O| Members ... 1. se vee ove 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS... 

Hon. Vice-Presidents .. ... 5 0 9 | Aezezigtess with Literature 
SNE nsx at. oe: ae 9 a See... ance ce. 2:39.89 
Ibe Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at hall- 

rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 

BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





Bon. Vice-Presidents .., 


IF YOU WANT 


to save money, 
eat less meat and 
more St. Ivel 
Lactic Cheese. 


in Price 


No Advance 








Help Suffering 
Poland 


by contributing to the 


GREAT BRITAIN 
POLAND FUND. 


(THE SENIOR FUND FOR RELIEF OF DISTRESS 
IN POLAND.) 


War, with its iron tramp, has 
crushed the fair land of Poland. 


An area seven times the size of Belgium has been ravaged 
three times by the Germans. Millions aro homeless and starving. 
Old men and women have lost the roofs over their heads, and 
when children stretch out their thin arms crying for bread their 
mothers can only answer with tears. 

The spectre of hunger has cast its withering hands over the 
vast land between the Niemen and the Carpathians. Workmen 
have lost their work, for all the workshops and factories are shut. 
The plough is rusting for want of use, for the labourer has been 
robbed of tools and seed. Epidemics have spread throughout the 
country, and the domestic hearth is extinguished. 


HAS POLAND THE RIGHT TO YOUR 
HELP ? 

Yes ; every nation has this right in the name of humanity. But 
Poland has the right also in the name of her historic past. During 
centuries Poland was the messenger of progress, the defender of 
the oppressed. Wherever great disasters struck the peoples, 
bringing hunger and need, Polish offerings flowed thither. Let 
the Polish towns and villages spring to life again from their ruins. 
Let Polish hearts know other feelings than pain, let the voice of 
Poland not only speak in asigh! Let Polish mothers be able to 
give their children something more than tears! 

Also, by helping Poland you will be able to show your practical 
admiration for the splendid part played in this war by our Ally, 
great, brotherly Russia. 


Twenty Shillings will keep 20 people from 
starvation for a week. 
Committees have been established in all the principal cities 
of the United Kingdom. 
Patrons: 

The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
The EARL OF ROSEBERY. 
Chairman of the London Committee: 
PRINCESS BARIATINSKY 

(Now in Poland distributing proceeds of the Fund), 
Acting Chairman: The LADY BYRON, 
Hon. Secretary: C. W. NICHOLSON, Esq. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents: 

The DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 

The VISCOUNT BRYCE. 

Sir HORACE PLUNKETT. 

Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 

The Ven. ARCHDEACON CUNNINGHAM, 
Hon. President Edinburgh Committee : 


The LORD DUNEDIN. 


Hon. President Glasgow Committee: 
The LORD PROVOST OF GLASGOW. 


Hon. President Manchester Committee : 
The LORD MAYOR OF MANCHESTER, 
Patrons Liverpool Committee: 


The LORD MAYOR OF LIVERPOOL. 
The EARL OF DERBY. 


EVELEIGH NASH, Esa., 
Berkeley Hotel, Piccadilly, London, 


Bankers: THE RUSSO-ASIATIC BANK, 


Hon. Treasurer: 





64 Old Broad Street, E.C, 
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PHCENIX_ 


_ Assurance Company, Limited. 


_ Head Offices: 19 & 7°, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E. C. 




























CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 


£94,000,000 





TOTAL FUNDS EXCEED 


£16,000,000 



















Chairman : Rt. Hon. LORD GEORGE Sey Cannan: P.C., G.C.S.L 


FIRE - LIFE - ACCIDENT - MARINE 


Loss of Profits following Fire, Workmen’s Compensation, 
Fidelity Guarantee, Burglary, Trustee and Executor, etc. 
































Annuities Granted on Favourable Terms. 





General Manager: SIR GERALD H. RYAN. ’ 


























Be Comfortable ee : cee rs Poy HK 


Coss and easy and light as a military boot can safel Delta 














Service Boot No. 205 is a real godsend for wear in ay England 

or hotter France. Its broad round toe gives the necessary width J 

of tread and prevents any pinching or discomfort. Then, too, it Mi 
is made in no less than 35 different sizes, so that one can be as comfort- wor, 


ably fitted in one or other of them as if the boot had been made specially, 
Thus in 205, serviceable, well- fitting and absolutely comfortable, a man 
MIXTURE 


may face a long, hot, dusty day’s march with an easy mind. 
4 1 for bi: 2/9 for 
ay 


CIGARETTES 
(VIRGINIA) 
20 fer 94 
IN DECORATED 
POCKET CASES 








Letters 


Lotus Ltd, Stafford 


Manufacturers of Delta and 
Lotus Boots 
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Delta 23/6 


No. 204, black; No. 205, brown : . Pert 
Obtainable from agents everywhere 


oe SSS) 
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Library Copies at Reduced Prices 
Mountain Adventures at Home and Abroad 
By GEORGE D. ABRAHAM 
The book is primarily written for those who may not know per- 
i untai ing, but ar e de 
canal che jore of monntninecsing. Oven cliasbs ore deveribed ond 
iMustrated, and a glossary of mountainecring terms is appended. 


7s. 6d. for 4s. 6d. 


The Charm of the Road (England and Wat!es) 
By JAMES JOHN HIS:EY 
imp! € wanderings, with a sympathetic com- 
S oe — weentiiad. bemeiend. by one who has also 
travelled widely abroad. With leisure, a reliable car, the 
open road, and the wide sky above, unknown England pro- 
vides the greatest favour the gods or man can provide. 


With many Illustrations and a Map. 10s. 6d. for 4s. 6d. 


. r 
A Leisurely Tour in England 

By JAMES JOHN HISSEY 

Another charming book by the same author in search of 

the picturesque and of the unfamiliar in a familiar land. 

Of both he found much By the byway and the lane 

pastoral scencry, time-honoured homes, quiet farmsteads, old 

inns, peaceful village and ancient churches, ruined abbeys 

and castles all help to create a picture of abiding beauty. 


10s. for 5s. 


Summer Days in Shakespeare Land 
By CHARLES G. HARPER 


Some of the delights of the ancient town of Stratford-upon- 

Avon and the country round about, together with a sketch of the life 

of Shah ‘e and an exp e of some of the Baconian heresies. 

With Illustrations from the Author's Drawings and 
others. 7s. 6d. for 4s. 6d. 


Quiet Road and Sleepy Village 
By ALLAN FEA 
A travel beok of Bedfordshire, Northants, North Oxon, East 
Gloucestershire, North Wilts, and Berks. With many Ilus- 
trations and details of ancient houses, ruins, and churches. The 
historical and archaeological notes give the book a wide interest. 


7s. 6d. for 3s. 6d. 


Nooks and Corners of Old England 
By ALLAN FEA 
Another book of somewhat similar character but of more extended 
range. It touches part of the ground from Yorkshire to Wilts, 
and from Suffolk to the Welsh Borderiand, and Devon and Dorset. 


Illustrated. Newly Bound. 6s, 6d. 
Postage, 4d. per volume, should be added to remittance. 
Ask for cur Specia! List’cf Books on any 


subject you are particularly interested in. 


W. H. Smith & Son’s Circulating Library 
and Second-hand Book Department 
12 Milford Lane, Strand. Head Office, 186 Strand. 


OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Britannica, Eleventh Ed; 
Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Life of Mytton, 1835, 1837, or 1851; 
Browning’s Works, 17 Vols.; Jackson’s French Court; Handley Cross, 1854; 
Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1898 or 1843; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Plain or Ringlets, 
1858; Memoirs of Casanova; Lever’s Works.—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, 
Kirmingham. 








OOKS.—Shakespeare’s Works, edited by Gollancz, 12 vols., 
half-calf, extra fine copy, Dent 1899, £33.; Ency. Britannica, Last Edit., 

India Paper, and Bookstand, 29 vols., £22; Ainsworth’s Works, Best Library 
Ealit,, 16 vols., illus., half-morocco, £4 10s,; Rackham’s Edit, de Luxe Edits., 
3s. each: Alice’s Adventures, Midsummer Night's Dream, Lamb's Tales, 
Siegfried, Undine, Mother Goose, and Arthar Rackham’s Book of Pictures ; 
Bumpus’s Glories of N. France, 110 illus., 12s, 6d. net, for 6s. 6d. ; Balzac’s Greater 
Novels, 14 vols., £4 4s., for £2 2s. ; Bismarck, the Man and the Statesman, 2 vols., 
Bs., for 6s. Send alsofor Catalogue, 100,000 Bargains on hand, If you wanta 
book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. The largest Buyer in the 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 








NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHORS OF “SOME EXPERI- 
ENCES OF AN IRISH RM.” 
IN MR. KNOX’S COUNTRY. 


By E. G@,. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. 


With 8 Illustrations in Two Colours by E. @. Somsrviixe. 
Crown Svo. 6s, 

“Such a book is twice blessed in these days of anxiety. Fora 
few hours (seeing that it must be read slowly to be properly 
appreciated) it relieves the tension, Moreover, it can be read 
again and again, being a kind of perennial entertainment.” 

—Evening Standard. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEART OF 
THE MOOR.” 

Through a Dartmoor Window. by 
BEATRICE CHASE. With 6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. 

“Lovers of the moorland, and especially those who have ecen 
and known the tors and streams of Devonshire, will welcome the 
appearance of another volume from the hand of the author of 
*The Heart of the Moor,’”—Scolsman. 





Faith and Work: Selections from the 
Gleanings of Long Years, By EARL BRASSEY. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

*,* This volume is published at the compiler’s own expense, and 
the whole of the proceeds received by him will be contributed to 

War Charities. 





NEW VOLUME FOR 1915. 

The Annual Charities Register and 
Digest: being a Classified Register of 
Charities in or available for the Metro- 
polis. With Index, and an Introduction, “How to Help 
Cases of Distress,” by Sir C.S. LOCH. S8vo. 5s. net. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 
Edited by HAROLD COX. 

No. 453. JULY. 

THE OUTLOOK FOR CAPITAL, 

GERMAN WAR LITERATURE, 
By Dr. A. Shadwell. 

BRITISH IMPERIALISM AND 
THE PROBLEMS OF PEACE, 
By Prof, W. A. Phillips. 

ITALY AND THE EUROPEAN 
CONFLICT. By An Italian. 

WAR POETRY IN FRANCE. By 
Edmund Gosse, C.B. 

NATIONALITY AND GARDEN- 
ING. By Mrs. Villiers-Stuart. 


Price 6s. 
CHIVALRY AND CIVILISATION, 
By J. E. G. De Montmoreacy. 
MEREDITH'S ODES ON FRANCE, 
By John Bailey. 
THE LAW OF BASTARDY. 
A GERMAN NAVAL HISTORIAN, 
By William Archer, 
CANADA IN WARTIME. By 
Edward Porritt. 
ECONOMIC ENDURANCE, By 
the Editor. 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., LL.D. 
att ie 119. VULY, Roya! 8vo. Price 5s. 
rticles.— 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE MODEL PARLIAMENT. By 
J. H. Rounp, LL.D. 
PAPAL TAXATION IN ENGLAND IN THE BEIGN OF 
EDWARD I. By W. E. Lusr. 
THE GENOESE IN CHIOS. By Wittiam Miter, 
THE TUDOR SUMPTUARY LAWS, By Wicrrev Hoorer, 

Notes and Documents.—Poems Attributed to Alexander Neckam. By M, 
Esprosito.—The Name Magna Carta. By Apert B. Wuire.—A New 
**Fioretto” of St. Francis. By A. G. Lirrie.—Case of Richard Hunne, 
1514-15. By Miss E, Jnvernins Davis.—Extracts from Jacobite Corre- 
spondence, 1712-14, By L. G. Wicksuam Lace nd Others. 

Reviews of Books. Short Notices. 














Provinces.—Baker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright St., Birmingham, 





MEDOC. 


The “SPECTATOR.” 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.c. 


DIABETES 


Write for Samples and Booklet and enclose 64, stamps 


Per Dozen. ee a 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Bots, 4-Bots. Jor postage. 
Sere FENEROSE, op corns Scale of Charges for CHELTINE FOODS CO., 
r Wine. : . a. 
of this wine will be foundequalto 14/6 8/3 Advertisements. CHELTENHAM. 
— sold at much higher Ovrsipe Pace (when available) 14 Guingas, FLOUR, BISCUITS, BREAD, FOOD, ETC 
7 amen oT Highly Recommended by Medical Profession. 
S = E S T E P H E. a ay ar pg ey : : 4 beeeees 
i i arrow Column air 
Sepestee ae Half Narrow Column .............. . 8386 THE os SPECTATOR.” 
} ttle. On comparison it will be N ony + simon eer 
—— & v“eoka rg a — (two-thirds width of yee ‘ ‘ 
The apprechition this wine mee!s Ci cianetinmimunnnn 3-8 Terms of Subscription, 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 P Apv . 
ing number of qustesnete * ne Couvammns. AYADBLE IN ADVANCE. 
eures us in London and the : : - ? 
; : ve Outside Page .....0:cscccceserereeee . £16 16 0 Including postage Yearly. Half- Quar- 
Provinces gives us additional con- Inside Page.................... 414 0 to meg oat of y yearly. terly. 


fidence in submitting it to those 





who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots. 
Trial Orders of 1 Doren Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 

All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 








Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5e.; and 1s, a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16s, an inch. 

Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 
15s. an inch, 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net, 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








theUnited King- 
dom... oe 

Including postage 
to any of the 
British Colonies, 
America, France, 
Germany, India, 
China,Japan,&c.£1 12 6...0 16 3...0 8 2 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


£1 8 6.,.0 14 3...0 7 2 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


THE GREAT 
SETTLEMENT 


By C. ERNEST FAYLE. With an Introduction 
by VISCOUNT ESHER. Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 
This is a survey of all the important problems which will, or 
may, arise at the close of the present war. It traces the con- 
flicts of policy and ideas which created the chief centres of 
European unrest and underlay the superficial causes of the 
war, and shows their bearing not merely upon the terms of 
peace but upon the future policy of the Powers. 


KULTUR AND 
CATASTROPHE 


By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, Editor of 
“The Field.” Crown 8vo. Is, net. 

These vigorous and concise pages form a continuation of the 
same author’s earlier essays “ Kaiser, Krupp and Kultur.” 


THE WORLD IN THE 
CRUCIBLE 


An Account of the Origins and the Conduct of 
the Great War. By SIR GILBERT PARKER, 
Bart., M.P. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

“The forceful, vigorous pages will find many readers and 
drive home some terrible convictions.” —Punch. 


EMMA DARWIN 


A Century of Family Letters, 1792-1896. Edited 
by her Daughter, HENRIETTA LITCHFIELD. 
wo volumes, With Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 
21s, net. 
“Mrs. Litchfield has laid the reading public under a heavy 
and abiding obligation by these two delightful volumes. We 
cannot better describe their contents than by saying that 
they enlarge our circle of friends, so vividly and intimately 
do they introduce us to a number of delightful people who 
were either good or great or both together.”—Spectator. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 444. JULY. 6s. 
1. INSHORE FISHERIES AND NAVAL DEEDS. By Sreruen Rernowps. 
2. TASSO’S LATER VERSE. By Henry Croriston. 

3, RECENT PEERAGE CASES. By J. H. Rounp. 

4. PATRIOTISM. By Tue Dsgan or Sr. Pavt’'s. 

5. THE WAR AND INDIAN WHEAT. By W. H. Moretanp, C.LE.,C.S.1. 
6 

7 
8 
9, 








. THE DARDANELLES. By Water Lear. 
. NIETZSCHE AND GERMAN EDUCATION. By A. W, G. Raypatt, 
. GERMAN METHODS IN ITALY. By Atnerr Batt, 
. WAR, WOUNDS, AND DISEASE. By Pror. Six W. Oster, M.D. 
10, THE CALIPHATE. By Sranier Lane-Poowe. 
11, THE MOTOR INDUSTRY AND THE WAR. By Horace Wrarr. 
12. DRAMATIS PERSONZ OF THE ITALIAN CRISIS. By E. J. Dixon. 
13. THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE ALLIED POWERS, By Epcar 
CRaMMOND, 
14. WAR ZONES, BLOCKADE, CONTRABAND, AND SEARCH. By J. P. 
Bate, LL.D. 
15. THE COURSE OF THE WAR. 
i. BY LAND. By Coronet W. P. Bioop (with maps). 
ii, BY SEA, By Anrcuipatp Hurp. 


London: JOHN MURRAY. 











At the Front with Three Armies. 
Demy 8vo, Cloth. Price 6s, net. 
By 
GRANVILLE FORTESCUE 
(Special Correspondent of The Daily Telegraph). 
“An absorbing book of adventure and observation by one who 
saw the war from three angles.” 





ANDREW MELROSE, Ltd., 3 York Street, W.C. 





Messrs. SOTHERAN have opened a 
WAR ROOM 


at 43 PICCADILLY, W. Hall), 
where most of the War Books of the day may be seen before buying. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601, 


(opposite Prince's 


Telegrams: Bookmen, London, 


. Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
upon matters of business should Not be addressed to the EpitTor, but 
tothe Pusiisuer, 1 Wellington Sireet, Slrand, W.C. 











MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


——= 








“A Living Piece of Literature.” 


THE SOUL OF THE WAR 


By PHILIP GIBBS. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“It is a living piece of literature—dignified, unhysterical, and strong, 
Likely to survive as an historical document among the most suggestive 
and significant of its time.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


THE LITTLE MAN, and Other Satires, 


By John Calsworthy. 6s. 

**One cannot read this book without feeling that the author is in love with 
the human race even while his wit plays most sharply on the vicious follies of 
mankind, . . . The volume is nobly impressive, thoughtful, distinguished by 
beauty of style, and often as amusing as it is incisive.’’—Standard, 


THE MAN OF IRON. By Richard Dehan, Author 


of “The Dop Doctor.” 6s. 
* An addition to classical rather than to modern fiction—a book s0 versatile 
and facile that we are equally at our ease in the streets of London, in the Parig 
of Napoleon III., or on the battlefield of Flavigny.”—Spectator, 


BRUNEL’S TOWER. | xy tuen Philipotts. 6s. 


“The finest book Mr. Eden Phillpotts has yet written.” —Evening Standard, 


THE FAITHFUL. A Play. by sonn masetic'a, 


Author of “ Philip the King” 3s. 6d. net. 
Phases of the World War 
AMERICA AND THE GERMAN PERIL, 


By H. P. Okie. 2s. 6d. net. 
**An instructive criticism of Germany's character, history and ambitions; 
and a vigorous statement of the internal danger of the United States in the 
event of war.’’—Times, 


AEROPLANES & DIRIGIBLES OF WAR. 


By F. A. Talbot. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 
“A book of absorbing interest at the present moment, It tells the average 
reader exactly what he needs to know about Zeppelins, aeroplanes, and anti- 
aircraft guns,’’"—Daily News, 


THE POISON WAR. 3; A.A. Roberts. 5s. not. 


“‘Those who wish to peep into the chamber of horrors of German military 
mentality should read this book.’’—Morning Post. 


Illustrated Pamphlet, “ Phases of the World War,” post free 
on application, 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., London. 




















FromWELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S List 
Dr. Scott Holland’s New Book of Reminiscences 


A BUNDLE OF 
MEMORIES. 


By HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, 
Canon of Christ Church, Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Oxford. 

It is ten years since Dr. Holland first revealed to the ordinary 
reader how charming and intimate was his gift of appreciation of 
the great figures in English social life of the past half-century. 
Dr. Holland has published nothing of the kind since his “ Personal 
Studies ” appeared in 1905 and went into many editions. These 
studies, therefore, no less personal and brilliant, will be greatly 
welcome. 

The book in demand at the Libraries and reviewed in all the leading 


papers. A BUNDLE OF MEMORIES, Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
SO AS BY FIRE. py uenry scorT 


HOLLAND, Canon of Christ Church. Cloth, 2s. net; paper, 
1s. net. Notes on various aspects of the War, its causes, its 
effects, and its problems for the future. [Now Ready. 


By the BISHOP of LONDON. 
A DAY OF GOD. Five Addresses on tho 


War by the Right Hon. and Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON 
INGRAM, D.D., Lord Bishop of London. 1s. net. 
Contents :—Drinking the Cup—A Call to Arms—Christ or 
Odin—Women and the War—The Day of the Lord. 


THE EYES OF FLAME. 


This volume includes many striking Addresses, and among 
others the Addresses at the Guildhall in 1913, and the one on 
“The Invocation of Saints.” Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


LIFE FOR EVER AND EVER. 


The address to the Canadians in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
A blank space for a portrait of relatives and friends. $d. net. 








WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 3.and 4 Paternoster 
Buildings, London, E.C.; and 44 Victoria Street, S.W- 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


SEVENTH THOUSAND. 


ORDEAL BY BATTLE 


By FREDERICK SCOTT OLIVER, 
Author of “The Life of Alexander Hamilton,” &c. 8vo. 6s. net. 


PUNCH.—“ Mr. Oliver makes us see ourselves as we are seen. His 
book is a flame that will burn away much cant and rubbish; it will 
*light a candle which will not soon be put out.’” 


“WINSTON CHURCHILL'S *%¥ 


NOVEL 


A Far Country. py winston cHURCHILL, 
Author of “The Inside of the Cup,” “ Richard Carvel,” &c. 
Illustrated. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Tae Evenrxo Sranparp.— Mr. Winston Churchill will add considerably 
to the high esteem ia which he is held asa novelist and a thinker by the 
appearance of his latest book, ‘A Far Country.’ It is an exceedingly clever 
yevelation of a human soul.” 


Sonnets of the Empire Before 
and During the Great War. 


By ARCHIBALD T. STRONG, Acting Professor of English 
Language and Literature in the University of Melbourne. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 
Tue Pavt. Matt Gazerre.—“ These fifty sonnets maintain a high level of 
imaginative thought, diction, —_ ee Mr, Strong is not only an accom- 
ished artist in verse, he has the poetic force that moves the heart and 
touches the mind to higher conceptions of familiar things,” 


The Paradise of Dante Alighieri. 


An Experiment in Literal Verse Translation. By CHARLES 
L. SHADWELL, D.C.L. With an Introduction by Jonny 
W. Macxain, LL.D., F.B.A., F.R.S.L. Extra Crown 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 


NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


Lessons in Elementary 


Physiology. by Tuomas u. HUXLEY, 
LL.D., F.R.S. New Edition, thoroughly revised by JOSEPH 
BARCROFT, F.R.S., Senior Demonstrator of Physiology in the 
University of Cambridge. Illustrated. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 




















JUST PUBLISHED. 


Ode from italy 
in Time of War: 


NIGHT ON MOTTARONE 


HERBERT TRENCH, 


Author of “Deirdre Wedded” and “New Poems.” 
Crown 4to. 1s. Gd. net. 


“, +» Strikes the deep note of thought and passion.” 
—Field. 








METHUEN & CO., Ltd., 36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





SALLY ON THE ROCKS 


Isa Novel of Rare Humour and Originality by Winifred Boggs, 
author of “The Sale of Lady Daventry” (20th Thousand). 
All the reviewers are praising this book in such words as 
“A malicious ‘Cranford’” (D. Telegraph); “ Witty as well as 
humorous -... we find Sally delightful” (Pall Mall Gaz.); 
“It is difficult to give a fresh touch to satire on a village, but 
Miss Boggs has succeeded” (Times); “Miss Boggs has 
homour, feeling and originality” (M. Post). Published at 
6/- by Herbert Jenkins, 12 Arundel Place, London, S.W. 


A NOVEL ANTIDOTE 





SALES BY AUCTION. 


ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWINGS of the late Dr. C. D. GINSBURG, LL.D. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and GE 
will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 


Strand, W.C. i y 
van precisely. TUESDAY, July 20, and three following days, at ONE 
The COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, and DRAWINGS by 
the Old Masters, the property of the late Dr. C. D. Gi , LL.D. of 
Onkthorpe, Palmers Green, N. teota by order of the Exeeutors), 
May be viewed, Catalogues may be had, 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 
AND THE GREAT WAR 


By COLEMAN PHILLIPSON, M.A. LLD.,  Litt.D., 
Barrister-at-Law, Author of “The International Law and 
Custom of Ancient Greece.” With an Introduction by Sir 
JOHN MACDONELL, K.C.B., LL.D. Cloth, 15s. net. 

The book deals concisely and clearly with numerous matters of International 
Law that have arisen during the present war. It appeals not only to those 
taking an interest in the development of the law of nations and in International 
politics ; it is indispensable also to general readers who have been following 
the momentous events of the Continental and the naval war. 


THE HISTORY OF 
TWELVE DAYS 
July 24th to August 4th, 1914. 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE NEGOTIATIONS PRECEDING THE 
OvuTBREAK OF WAR, BASED ON THE OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 
By J. W. HEADLAM, M.A., formerly Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Headlam has written an exceptionally full, clear, and able analysis of 


the diplomatic negotiations during the twelve momentous days before Great 
Britain entered the war.’’—The Times, 























RUSSIA AND THE GREAT WAR 
By GREGOR ALEXINSKY. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


_In this book the author describes what the foreign policy of Russia has been 
since the Russo-Japanese War, deals with the struggle between Russia and 
Austria over the Balkans, the efforts of Germany to make Russia a sort of 
economic colony, and the internal life of Russia before the war. It also gives 
an estimate of the probable results of the war in Russia, and sketches out the 
srobable future relations not only of Russia and England, but of Russia and 
urope at large. 


THE PARTITIONS OF POLAND 


By LORD EVERSLEY. With 4 Maps and 8 Illustrations. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
“The book certainly deserves to be widely read, for its main conclusions 
cannot be disputed, and it has a useful lesson to tell.” —The Times. 
“In this volume Lord Eversley gives us the story of Poland's tragedy with 
his usual precision and compression, but adding the special charm of a 
delightfully fresh, sustained, and vivid handling.””"— Westminster Gazette. 





THE GERMAN PERIL: Forecasts, 


1864-1914. Realities, 1915. Hopes. By 
FREDERIC HARRISON. Cloth, 5s. net. 

Ever since the rise of Bismarck Mr. Harrison has written and spoken on the 
ever-growing menace of German militarism to the peace of Europe and the 
existence of our Empire. In this volume he collects and analyses the various 
essays and addresses in which he has sought to rouse English opinion to 
prepare to defend itself. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
THE KAISER 


By MORTON PRINCE, LL.D. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


This book deals with the Kaiscr’s Divine Right Delusion, his monomanias in 
regard to the German Autocracy and the Army, his supreme sentiment of self- 
regard, and his violent autipathy to the Social Democratic Party, which 
amount to an obsession. 


THE MEANING OF THE WAR: 


Life and Matter in Conflict. 
By HENRI BERGSON. With an Introduction by H. 
WILDON CARR. Cloth, 1s. net. [Second Impression. 


This book contains M. Bergson's application of Goptesite of his philosophy 
of the vital impulse to the actual circumstances of the present war. 








CHATS ON OLD SILVER 


By ARTHUR HAYDEN, Author of “Chats on Old 
Furniture,” &c. With a Frontispiece and 80 Full-page 
Plates. Cloth, 5s. net. 

This practical guide deals with the art of the silversmith and the various 
styles in vogue from Elizabeth to Victoria. The illustrations include typical 
examples. Tables of marks are given showing how to determine the date and 
the place of origin of old silver. 





CHATS ON JAPANESE PRINTS 


By ARTHUR DAVIDSON FICKE. With a Coloured 
Frontispiece and 56 Ilustrations. Cloth, 5s. net. 


“Tt is a book that no one interested in Japanese art can afford to miss.” 
—Illustrated London News, 


MY VISIT TO THE WEST 


By T. RAMAKRISHNA, Author of “Life in an English 
Village.” Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 








Write for a Specimen Copy of the July Issue of ‘M.A.B.” 
(Mainly About Books). Annual Subscription 1s. post free. 











T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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The Truth about 
Apollinaris 








N view of attempts to create undue prejudice 
against Apollinaris, the public will be 
interested to know the true facts of the case. 


In 1872, a British Company, recognising that 
the waters of the Apollinaris Spring (situated in 
the Rhine Provinces) were greatly superior to 
those of any other known mineral spring, success- 
fully secured for British interests the world-wide 
distribution of this famous table water. 


A pollinaris €& Johannis, Ltd., is, and always 
has been, a British Company with British 
Directors and 4,500 British Shareholders, who 
have invested over £3,000,000 in the Company 
and who hold 97% of the total capital. 

















Attempts to create prejudice against Apollinaris 
can, therefore, only damage the interests of 
a British Company and its 4,500 British 
Shareholders. 
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